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© hat ^Porter ^Persoru 

Thomas C. c5 Anderson-, 

C r 


HOSE young fellows down in Trenton are pest- 
ering me to festoon some language around my 
mental image of George Porter, as Padding for the 
July issue of the world’s champion loafer, “The Silent 
Worker.^ These misguided young men have the highly 
original idea of making the July number a special Porter 
number. I darkly suspect that “Pop” Porter himself 
would put a stop to such foolishness if he got wind of 
the plan to make a sensation out of him, for he has been 
in the game too long not to know the futility of such a 
scheme. Who in the wide 
world will read what any- 
one writes about a measly 
publisher of a magazine r 
Besides, this particular pub- 
lisher has a long list of ex- 
citing personages he plans 
to boost just as fast as he 
can get around to them. 

Well, anyhow, they can’t 
find enough to say about 
him to fill more than a 
page or two, with a full- 
page portrait included, so 
this ought not to take up 
much space from more im- 
portant reading matter. 

Just who is this fellow 
Porter, anyhow? I have 
never met him, because 
when I go gadding around 
he stays at home and tends 
to business. I’ve nevej- read 
much that he has wr itten, 
because it seems is so 
busy polishing up the prose 
of others and get “mg it 
thru the maze of machin- 
ery and bone which consti- 
tutes the equipment and 
personnel of the Worker 
plant he does not have 
time or energy left to write 
illuminating article listing 
our deficiencies and pre- 
scribing treatment. Fve 
never seen his picture in the 
paper, because he has been touching up the homely mugs of 
others so they will pass muster as “Deaf Men of Note” 
that he has had no time to pose for anything but a movie. 

I have had a few letters from him, beginning back in 
my college days when I aspired to be a writer. Some of 
these early letters did much to keep me trying to master 
the art of turning phrases so as not to bore the linotype 
operators into a loss of speed. They were what you 
might call encouraging letters; and all things considered 
it was expecting a lot of a busy man to ask him to write 
them. Such was my introduction to him, some twenty 
years ago. He has been doing that right along ever 
since, with other budding young geniuses just break- 
ing into print. He had been functioning thus for some 
twenty years before I appeared on the scene. Good 
heavens ! That man must be built out of pecky cypress ! 

No matter what a man is built out of, however, ’tis the 


heart of him that counts. And a man must have a noble 
heart to function for forty years as Head Nurse to a 
paper dedicated to the uplift of the deaf. Sometimes, in 
the pursuit of the same profession, I am almost posi- 
tive that the deaf don’t want to be uplifted. They seem 
so pestiferously contented just as they are, so confound- 
edly human ! How are we going to make supermen out 
of them if they just won’t be uplifted? Well, to stop 
and think that for these years George Porter has been 
uplifting away while a great many of us have been 

downpulling about his ears, 
and acting up cussedly in 
general, scooting around 
recklessly in our cars and 
endangering the driving 
privilege of all the deaf, 
and doing lots of other 
things that we know we 
hadn’t ought to, it does 
seem that he hasn’t anyone 
to turn to for sympathy and 
comfort except Ed. Hodg- 
son, George McClure, J. 
Schuyler Long, and Jimmy 
Smith. Being built along 
the general plans and 
specficatic ns of Porter him- 
self, these other young men 
can understand. They are 
all uplifters. though they 
will probablv feel insulted 
when T call them that 
right out loud this way. 

It takes a man who has 
edited a popular paper for 
the deaf to understand just 
what George Porter’s rec- 
ord of years of faithful ser- 
vice represents. “F a i t h. 
Hope, and Charity” come 
most readily to mind in 
summing up such a man’s 
record : faith in the ideal 
that- a well-illustrated mag- 
azine bv and for the deaf is 
one of the surest wavs of 
convincing an indifferent 
public that, aside from their handicap, the deaf are just 
regular folks ; hope that the deaf who can write rouse 
themselves and co-operate in making the magazine worth 
while, that the labor of years will reach fruition before 
he must lay down the pen; charity for all who do not 
share in this vision of faith and hope. 

George Porter will probably grunt as he reads this. 
He will grumble at the boys for wanting to waste an 
issue of the Worker on him. He will kick the office 
cat out and slam the door when he sees copy of the Port- 
er Edition — and then, when not even the office cat is 
there to see him in a moment of weakness, he will brush 
aside some tears and sniff a bit. Then he will gaze long 
and earnestly out of the window, as he has done so often 
before. But this time, he will not see the panorama of 
grounds and buildings. What he sees this time will be 
— another story. Will you tell it, “Pop”? 



Q eorge S- <r Porter 

Here’s my hand to George S. Porter 
With a greeting from the West 

To assure him that an old friend 
There rejoices with the rest 

In the honors coming to him 
For the credit he has won 

And to show appreciation 

For the work that he has done. 

Seeking neither praise nor glory, 

Working with an artist’s zeal, 

In his mind one purpose only — 

To produce his one ideal. 

Year by year he planned and labored 
Till success his efforts crowned ; — 

In the triumph of his vision 

All reward he asked was found. 

He. the artist, master craftsman. 

Rests upon his laurels now, 

And the thousands that have, known him 
Rise as one to make their bow. 

So, my hand to him is given — 

To this good old friend of mine; 

May the sun of his good fortune 
On his future ever shine! 

J. Schuyler Long 
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Qeorge ^ Sidney Sorter 

6 m By Thomas c tE tyox 


M Y EARLIEST recollection of George, when he 
was a boy at Fanwood in the early 80’s, envisages 
a fine, attractive lad of splendid capabilities, 
full of the joy of living, and ready to take his share of it. 
Here he made a brilliant record as a student, later be- 
came assistant in the printing department, and made a 
name for conscious effort and careful work. At Fan- 
wood, also, he met the charming young lady who subse- 
quently became his helpmeet, and who has since become 
distinguished as an able teacher; so that, all in all, we at 
Fanwood feel that we are 
entitled to a sort of part- 
cwnership with New Jer- 
sey in George’s welfare, and 
pride in his well-earned suc- 
cess. 

In his school davs he was 
of a quiet, retiring disposi- 
tion, and yet was not en- 
tirely free of mischief, for 
he had his share of getting 
in and out of scrapes. He 
entered with zest into the 
games of the playground 
and other sports which fill- 
ed in the periods of recita- 
tion ; he toiled and moiled 
on the track, followed the 
trail of the hare over hill 
and dale, at times played 
baseball, and was not 
averse to taking his olace in 
the line at football. Just 
the same, he was earnest at 
study and indefatigable in 
the performance of such 
tasks as were assigned to 
him, and, in coures of time, 
graduated with honors. 

Withal, he showed a fine 
sense of humor and he still 
enjcvs a ioke and can tell a good story in his turn. Above 
all, in the quiet of the evening, after study hours, he 
was a devotee of chess, a game at which, in all probabi- 
lity, he still shows a master mind. On more than one 
occasion, at Fanwood, his prowess in the movements of 
king, queens, rooks, bishops, knights and pawns, marked 
him as a no mean antagonist at the game. This form cf 
amusement «eemed to appeal to him and to be in accord 
with his inclination to serious thought and study. 

In those early days he indicated, even as now, the 
possession of the quality of pursuing a definite purpose 
to its conclusion. He manifested confidence in himself, 
had courage in sticking to his ideals, and the determina- 
tion of bringing his efforts to fruitful results if possible. 
Having set his mind upon the mastery of printing, his 
subsequent career has shown his ability to accomplish 
useful things to some purpose. His work in connection 
with the management and editorial department of the 
Silent Worker has marked him as one of the outstand- 
ing leaders among those connected with the publication of 
school papers; he has placed the magazine in a special 
niche of his own, one which no other school paper has 


been able to reach. The magazine stands for high ability 
and distinctive merit, and is assuredly an attractive feath- 
er in the cap of the New Jersey school. 

Of his personal qualities, George is among the most 
loyal, as he is the most genial of men ; he is always a gentle- 
man, of unflagging industry and scrupulous integrity. 
Animated with nne and delicate sentiment, he ever seems 
ready to place himself at the disposal of any friend who 
may seek his advice or co-operation in a useful and 
worthy cause. His bright and cheerful spirit enlivens 

any company for his pres- 
ence spreads a pleasing and 
beneficient influence. 

H is has been a useful 
career, seeking for and help- 
ing along that which may 
be of service to others, and 
with his bright and cheer- 
ful disposition and agree- 
able manners he has de- 
served and won the admira- 
tion of hosts of friends who 
appreciate his excellent 
qualities of heart and mind, 
his long and devoted serv- 
ice to the interests of his 
fellow deaf. That they 
should wish to honor him 
is natural, for he is a man 
one may proudlv claim as 
a friend. It is a privilege 
here - o offer mv sincere 
expre den of all good 
wishe good luck and pros- 
perity to our friend George. 


Qeorgie ‘Teorgie 

W ITH the suggestion 
that we contribute to 
this number of the Silent 
Worker comes a sudden, almost dismayed, realization 
that it is forty vears since we first met George Porter in 
New \ ork. Dismayed? But no — a warm, affectionate 
friendship with never a ripple of discord has endured all 
these forty years — the nicknames “Georgie Peorgie,” 
“Porge” and “Lucy Pucy” survive the passage of time 
and the all too infrequent occasions of meeting. 

Forty years ago, “Georgie Peorgie,” a protegee of 
Editor Hodgson at Fanwood, was a slim, blonde vouth 
with the engaging grin which still characterizes his 
greeting of friends old and new. At that time he was 
not to drowned in the beauteous orbs of his beloved 
Frances to fail to show the utmost solicitude for the 
pleasure of his visitors from Boston. 

Please forgive us for springing this old conundrum — 
“Why is George Porter like a piano?” He has not the 
grand manner of a Gladstone ; one hesitates about call- 
ing him square — his rotundity precludes that: he is up- 
right because the location of his feet require him to keep 
his balance — nevertheless, George Porter is grand, 
square and upright! 

George T. Sanders. Lucy M. Sanders. 


“there’s o^flany a ^Giand 7 ' 

Dear George : 

There’s many a hand now reaching out. 

To grasp your own, to wish you well ; 

To sing your praises, and to shout 
Their voices join and loudly swell, 

My feeble efforts try to tell 

My own good wishes, but I doubt 
If they’ll be heard midst din and yell 
Your friends are making in a rout. 

I’ve watched your work through twenty years, 
I’ve seen you building, stone by stone, 

I know your joys, I know your tears, 

I know the good your work has done, 

And gladly do I send you cheers, 

With wishings well, and all that. 

To drive away your doubts and fears 

And make you happy as a cat, a purring cat. 

Your friend. 

Howard L. Terry, 
Reseda, Calif. 
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Editor Edfodgson Says: 


I REGARD it as a privilege to say a word or two in the 
“Porter” number of the Silent Worker, about the 
clear, clean and useful career of George Sidney 
Porter, as I knew him when a boy and up to the present 
day. Of course you expect me to be brief, so I shall 
merely mention the data as memory suggests. 

He entered the New York (Fanwood) Institution in 
the year 1872 — four years before 1 was connected with it, 
but I can readily assert that he was adventitiously deaf. 

He was one of a coterie of bright boys and girls who 
belonged to the “Articulation Class,” taught by Prof. 
Currier, who, a couple of 
decades later, became Prin- 
cipal of the Institution. 

Among his classmates were 
Myron H. Palmer, Francis 
Crorken, Alexander L. 

P a c h, Anthony Capelle, 

Miss Mamie Wyant (Mrs. 

George Odell ) , Miss 
Emma Gallagher (Mrs. 

Butcher), Miss Emily 
Wells-the two first named 
and the young lady men- 
tioned last have long since 
passed away. 

He began to learn the 
art of printing in the vear 
1879, and was an especially 
apt pupil. When he grad- 
uated in 1884, he was ap- 
pointed assistant Instructor 
of Printing at Fanwood, 
which position he held with 
high merit until 1890, 
when he became bead of the 
printing department at the 
Arkansas Institution at 
Little Rock. He remained 
there but a couple of vears, 
when he resigned to occupy 
the chair of instruction in 
the printing department of 
the then struggling State 
School for the Deaf at 
Trenton, N. J. How well 
and skillfully he built up 
the department during his 
long and arduous service, 
its present condition attests. 

At school be was not re- 
garded as a particularly 
brilliant pupil, but he was 
always a steady 7 one. 

As a boy he was modest and unassuming. His manner 
was mild, sometimes extremely diffident, and though 
often positively informed, he yvas rarely self-assertive. 

He was a real boy and engaged with zest in the bois- 
terous fun of his classmates. In the carefree life of 
school day 7 ?, he never held back when a daring prank 
threatened disaster. In those far days, he was as sturdy 
and loyal to his playfellows, as in later years he has been 
in every duty and task. 

In school he was a model student intellectually absorb- 
ing the lessons imparted, and developing a character 
that was naturally of truthful bent and manfully inclin- 


ed. And as in school days, so in later days, George 
Sidney Porter has invariably been “square” and unafraid. 
He can rightfully take pride in the success of his form- 
er pupil apprentices in the printing department of the 
Neyv r Jersey State School for the Deaf, and also in the 
Silent Worker, which he created and fostered from 
its inception to its present position of supreme prominence 
among the periodicals of the world of the deaf. 

As one yvho laid the foundation of his progress in the 
“art preservative,” I may be pardoned for the elation felt, 
yvhen it yvas demonstrated that he was not only climb- 
ing up himself but yvas pul- 
ling others after him. As 
an associate in the earlv 
days of his 3dult life, he 
won my affectionate es- 
teem, and during the half- 
century since the beginning 
of our friendship, I hay 7 e al- 
ways found him to be a ge- 
nial companion, a 1 o v a 1 
friend, and a courteous 
gentleman. 


< L ? orty years 

M r. George S. Porter 
and I have been 
friends for nearly forty 
years and never a cross 
yvord did cloud our friend- 
ship. He was the very 
personification of a gentle- 
man, quiet, tactful and 
business-like. Serene in his 
manners, clever enough to 
keep out of embroilments 
when he lived with us in 
this huge city of New York 
yvith a very large popula- 
tion cf the deaf and he 
surprised us yvith his smart- 
ness in launching so fine a 
publication like the Silent 
Worker. 

Inflicted with poor 
health, he left us and yvent 
South and we missed his 
genial presence for sey'eral 
years until he returned 
North, indicating a com- 
plete recovery 7 and took 
charge of the printing dep- 
artment at the Trenton 
School for the Deaf. He made a brilliant success and 
his name is as famous as the Silent Worker in almost 
every civilized country 7 . 

I yydsh him long life and usefulness and the Silent 
Worker an ey 7 er-important unit of the publication busi- 
ness of, by and for the deaf. 

Samuel Frankenheim. 


Seasick wife — T feel terribly. I’ve got an ayvful lump 
in my throat. 

Hubbv — Better swallow it. It’s probably my stomach. 


ballade in c Praise of Top Torter 

Sing, if you must, of some gay lord ; 

Praise Duchess This and that Princeling. 
But I would strike a sweeter chord. 

I will one’s winning virtues sing, 

And title with a rarer ring 
Than borne by starred and gartered fop. 

About him let us garlands fling — 

Our silent worker, gentle Pop! 

Dear Pop ! What panting poets bored 
Him nigh to death and its famed sting; 
What hopeful authors on him poured 
The vials of their froth and cling 
What memories but — tra, la, ling— 
Forget the woes that pressrooms crop 
And bear in mind a choice blessing — 
Our silent yvorker, gentle Pop ! 

With harmony in syveet accord 

His years have melloyy 7 ed as they wing. 
A kindly life y\ 7 ithout discord. 

With wisdom, cheer and that high thing 
The love of all ! May not a King 
Doff low 7 his fine and jeyy'ell’d top 
Before this dearly lo\ r ed being — 

Our silent wrnrker, gentle Pop? 

L’ ENVOI 

I send my praiseful yvords a-wing. 

Oh. Readers, call them not a sop ! 

I cannot half his virtues sing — 

Our silent worker, gentle Pop! 

S. Tredwei.l. 
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POP 

A Jolly Good Fellow 

EVERAL weeks ago Mr. Frederick Moore, 
of the New Jersey School for the Deaf, sent 
me a letter reading in part: 

Dear Monkey-face: (My name ain’t mon- 
key-face, but Mr. Moore calls me that be- 
cause he is jfealous because I am so much better looking 
than he is.) The July number of the S. W. will be a 
Porter issue. . .and we would like to have you contribute 
something funny about him. . .may we have your article 
by May 15? 

However, Freddy addressed his letter to South Caro- 
lina, being under the impression that I was still in that 
state, and so it failed to reach me until today — the thir- 
teenth of May — as 1 ain’t in S. C. any more, tankgawd. 
So, in order to get this to Mr. Moore on time, I am com- 
pelled to sit down and dash this off rather hurriedly in 
order to get it to him on time. Therefore, if the reader 
notices any slight flaws in my customary flawless litera- 
ture, the reader will understand it is because I am in a 
hurry and ain’t got no time to think, and excuse same. 

If mister Moore expected a letter to find me down in 
S. C. after winter time is wore off, why that shows that 
mister Moore ain’t nigh as well acquainted with nuther 
me or the state of S. C. as he should be. Except for the 
winter climate, H. C. and S. C. have absolutely nothing 
in common. Linkun freed the black slaves down there 
but somebody ought to free the white slaves. Around 
in the part of the state I was in there were many deaf- 
mutes — and hearing people too, for that matter — that 
were slaving in the cotton mills and gins — and by the way, 
they don’t make gin in those mills as I uster think, which 
was one reason I went down there — for as low as $13 a 
55-hour week; $15 and $16 wk. being an average. The 
men drew these wages; the girls got less. Much less. 
In the ordinary course of events it would be utterly im- 
possible for the common people to save anything out of 
such wages, but the fair Palmetto states has admirably 
arranged it so that they shant squander any of their hard 
earned money on foolishness in their idle time of a Sun- 
day (they being too tired to do anything but rest and a 
little shopping on Sattidys) by putting a prohibitive tax 
(20%) on tobacco, soft drinks, ice cream and movies. 
On Sundays the blue laws are so dense that they obscure 
the sun. One can’t even buy gasoline on Sunday without 
going thru a lot of damphool redtape. The plutocrats 
can. of course, play golluf (which Mr. Burns misspells as 
“goff”) on Sunday, but it is the common people I am talk- 
ing about. 

Before the country went dry (?) corn was about the 
cheapest commodity and so its by-product, hominy, was a 
very popular article of diet. And still is. Lawd ! I ate 
so much hominy in the six months I was down there that 
I am still afraid to go near a fire for fear of becoming a 
human popcorn popper. Rice is very cheap, and so are 
sweet potatos or yams. So these three are the staff of 
life down there. Three times a day they serve them. 
With gravy. “Please pass the gravy,” is the S.C. slogan. 

And, if you get married in S. C. you can’t get a divorce! 


Don’t be alarmed now, girls. I didn’t get married. Get 
in line now, all of you, and stop shoving. 

And they aint a single billiard table or bowling alley in 
the state. And gals, ma’s and pa’s shoo you home at 9 :30 
p. m. 

If you want to meet any deaf people you gotta go to 
either a church or the school at Cedar Springs. If you 
go to church they call you a hypocrite ; if you don’t go they 
call you an infidel. If you go to Cedar Springs like I did, 
just a-looking-around, and not knowing anybody there in 
particular, the superintendent will ask you who you are 
and what work you do, where you’re from and why, and 
then invite you to take a seat — as he did me — for a few 
minutes until he is not busy. And you'll look around for 
a seat (you being in the hall as I was) and you’ll not see 
anything to sit upon except one hatrack, two steam radia- 
tors and one umbrella stand and the floor. So you prefer 
to stand. And stand you do ’til the cows come home. 
Or, to be more strictly accurate, ’til school lets out and 
you introduce yourself to the teachers coming out. I met 
deaf teachers there, but I can’t think of the names of any 
of them except one Irishman named Rosen. 

The interior of the school is lovely, but the exterior has 
been utterly ruined, to my way of thinking, by having all 
the lovely old stone buildings painted over with a sort of 
pink whitewash. Let ’em ruin it. I don’t care. 

The only thing untaxed in S. C. is corn-liquor, pro- 
nounced cawn-likker. It is one of the Kentucky “white 
mule’s” toughest relations. Boys, and gals, too, that 
S. C. cawn-likker is kickin’ likker as is kickin’ likker. 
When I went to S. C. I fought shy of it on account of its 
reputation for a long time — almost a week — but finally 
succumbed after much urging (?) on the part of a preach- 
er’s son. A Methodist preacher’s son. I might have 
known better than to accept anything free from a Method- 
ist, but I was so dry and the day was a bit chilly and I 
was feeling blue and — oh shucks, I took a swig. Well, 
when I “come to” I was seven miles out in the country 
on a turnpike with a cluh in my left hand, a knife in my 
right hand and a gat in the other a-chasing eleven Afri- 
cans. Or, it may have been that I was eleven miles out 
and chasing only seven Africans, but anyhow, they reached 
the pinecovered hillsides and got away. By the time I 
“come seben or leben” miles back to town I had regained 
“normalcy” and so the rest of the African population there 
escaped annihilation. 

The next day being Sunday I was playing an innocent 
game of checkers with another gentleman on the front 
porch of our boarding house for refined persons only; 
terms: invariably in advance, when out comes our land- 
lady in a high dudgeon and a soiled kimona and with an 
angry sweep of her hand — the left one — sends the checker- 
men hither and thither — especially, thither — and de- 
nounces us for a pair of Sabbath -breaking atheists. Said 
she’d git churched if she allowed any such scandalous go- 
ings-on on her front porch of a Sunday. 

Well, that settled South Carolina’s hash for me. I 
resolved to leave her flat. And leave her, I did. Pronto. 

I took off the sock of my nigh hind foot and counted up 
my savings for the six months in S. C. They, or it, 
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amounted to $33.33. Hastily gathering up my tooth brush, 
handkerchief and other shirt, I went to the r.r. depot — 
which is pronounced dee-po and not dee-pot as you readers 
have been pronouncing it before 1 corrected you — and 
told the agent I wanted a good $33 ticket to anywheres 
up Nawth. He gimme a ticket to Detroit; and here I 
am with 33 cents, two dimes, two nickels and three pennies, 
jingling merrily in my pocket — the lower right pants 
pocket. But I am deaf and can’t hear them jingle. Ain't 
it sad? We deaf go thru life and never hear money 
jingling. But if 1 could only feel the vibrations of the 
jingles a little more often 1 shouldn’t mind it so much. 

And now, let us go back to where I was before you all 
interrupted me to ask me why I left South Carolina, 
namely, to Freddy’s letter asking me to write something 
funny about dear old pop Porter. 

To save my life, I can’t think of anything funny right 
at this moment to write about him. ’S funny : when one 
wants to write something funny about some certain sub- 
ject, why then one’s funny fount runs suddenly dry on 
that subject. 

I can tell you a funny story he told to me one time 
several years ago when I was “settin” on his front porch 
on Ardmore Ave., in Trenton. I don’t know whether 
I ought to tell you or not as, altho it was a true story, 
Pop, for some reason or other, didn’t want me to go broad- 
casting it around as coming from him. However, it has 
been so long since that time, I don’t guess he would care 
now; and besides he won’t get to see this until it is too 
late for him to do anything about it. And, even if he 
does get mad about it, why shucks, I’m here in Detroit 
and he’s way out East in New Joisey and he can’t reach 
me. Even if he was here I could beat him running. So 
what can he do? Especially as he has the bronchitis. 
Pop’s suffered from the bronchitis for a long time, ya 
know. 

“If it just wasn’t for this d bronchitis,” says Pop, 

“I’d feel as chipper and full of nerve and It as you, 
Crutch.” He said that to me in his office one time when he 
was 56 or 66 or 76, or whatever it was, years old. He 
spelled the word beginning with “D” on his fingers so the 
hearing proofreader, Miss Welsh, at that time, whose place 
is now taken by a Miss Feehan, and which pair is responsi- 
ble for all the mistakes in spelling, etc., that occur in my 
articles, would not hear. She was a pretty little thing, Miss 
Welsh, and bright as you make ’em except when it come 
to proofreading my articles correctly (Miss Feehan, 1 
am told, is the same) read his fingers anyhow and said, 
“Why, mis-ster Porter, 1 am shocked : you using such 
words and setting such an example for that innocent boy,” 
meaning me. 

“Why,” answered Pop, “that word came out of the 
Bible; and if he is innocent — meaning me, again — then I 
am King Tut’s granddaddy.” Of course you know Pop 
wasn’t King Tut’s granddaddy, but that shows how he 
always had a snappy come-back ready for even these smart- 
alecky proof-readers. 

Now I’ll tell you about that story which Pop told me 
and which I started to tell you before you all interrupted 
me again to tell you about Pop’s bronchitis, 

It seems that a long time ago before prohibition or 
flapperism existed, and when children still believed in 
Santa and the Easter rabbit that Pop was a struggling 
young instructor of printing at the Arkansas School for 
the Deaf, where he edited the school paper, the Owl’s 
Eye, or the Optic — but the name is immaterial, as we 
shan’t deal with it any further. In those days Pop was 
a mighty hunter. Dinosaurs, mastodons, pythons, boa 
constrictors, lions, tigers, giraffes, etc. Bounded and 
abounded abundantly in the Ozark forests. (As I said 
before: this was before prohibition) Come a Friday 4 p. m. 


and Pop would raise the windows, pitch the pupils out of 
the room, give a whoop of joy and light out for regular 
week-end hunt in the Ozarks. The only weapons he used 
were his bare hands (except in the winter when he wore 
gloves) and his camera. One Sattidy afternoon Pop 
was on the banks of the Arkansas River engaging in 
mighty combat with a 60-foot python and a tremendous 
dinosaur which had suddenly attacked him at the same 
time. He had his right hand about the python’s throat 
slowly strangling it to death, while with his left hand 
he was holding the dinosaur’s head under the waters of 
the Arkansas until it drowned. Just as the dinosaur ceases 
to struggle and the python gave a last dying gasp there 
came up a big storm and — but we will let Pop tell the 
rest himself: 

“I was forced to seek shelter at the nearest dwelling, 
a humble one-room log cabin in the midst of a small 
clearing in the forest which I found to be owned by an 
old illiterate deaf couple. They greeted me cordially and 
told me to sit on the floor and let my feet hang down, as 
they had no extra chairs. In fact, the old man was using 
a soap box himself. Instead of abating, the storm grew 
in intensity. So I was forced to spend the night there. 
Came bedtime and the old gent went out to the corn 
crib and fetched in an armful of corn shucks which he 
tossed on the floor in one corner of the room for me to 
use as a mattress over which he spread a horse blanket. 
It made a very comfortable bed and I might have slept 
much more peacefully had it not been that his hound 
dawgs insisted on sharing my bed with me. Some two 
hours after we had all retired 1 was awakened by the 
oldest hound, called Bim, athwart my chest and licking 
my face. The rest of the hounds were whimpering in 
abject fear and all huddled up close to me. Outside, the 
elements were howling in rage and fury, also in fury and 
rage. Rain splashed down on the roofs in bucketsful. 
Thunder shook the cabin from top to bottom, also from 
bottom to top. Lightning played constantly, keeping the 
room brilliantly lit. Therefore, I was able to discern 
plainly what was being said in the bed across the room. 
The old lady would poke the old gent with her thumb un- 
til he would drowsily open his eyes and then ask, ‘Did you 
turn them hens?’ He would sleepily wave the fingers 
of his ‘B’ hand across the front of his forehead to denote: 
‘I forgot,’ and replapse into slumber. She would prod 
him again and command: ‘Well, git up and turn them 
hens!’ He would say, ‘All right,” and go back to sleep. 
This happened a number of times until finally, the old 
gent rose grumbling, went to the far corner of the room 
where it was too dark for me to make out what he was 
doing. Presently he returned, and with a, ‘only two 
needed turning,’ in answer to the old lady’s questioning 
look, and crawled in under the covers again and was 
soon snoring away. The old lady appeared satisfied and 
I heard nothing more from them the rest of the night. 

I puzzled until daylight over this strange conversation 
of the old couple. What did she mean by ‘turning them 
hens,’ and what did he mean by ‘only two needed turing?’ 

“Came daylight, and I was awakened by the hounds 
and dressed.” 

“Did the hounds dress you?” I asked Pop, incredu- 
lously. 

“No, simple, the hounds awakened me; I did the dressing 
which merely consisted of pulling my boots on,” replies 
Pop. 

“With the coming of daylight,” he went on, “the old 
couple still snored blissfully away. Curiosity impelled 
me to examine that darkened corner. 1 crossed the room 
stealthily, and one glance was sufficient: here in the 
corner was a barrel about half full of corn meal. Roosting 
in a circle on the upper rim of the barrel was a big red 
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rooster and his harem of six dominecker hens. It afforded 
an admirable roosting place all right, but naturally, 
certain contretemps were bound to occur did the poultry 
not roost with their heads inward and over the meal. 
So, just as the last thing we do in the East before retiring 
is to let out the cat, in Arkansas it is to “turn them hens.” 

“As the storm was over,” concluded Pop,” I wrote a 
note thanking the old couple for their hospitality and 
left without awaking them, and struck out for the school 
on an empty stomach.” 

“Funny way to travel: on your stummick,” I remarked. 

“Listen, Stupid, you know what I meant; and if you 
interrupt me again with any of your smart aleck cracks 
I’ll bust you one,” returns Pop with considerable asperity. 

“Why didn’t you stay to breakfast?” I asked, pla- 
catingly. 

“Well,” confides Pop, “I knew they’d be sure to serve 
corn bread for breakfast, and I also knew that two of 
them hens hadn’t been turned for two or more hours after 
we had retired.” 

And so it was that this lovable old gent would regale 
me by the hour with humorous anecdotes of things that 
he did in his youth. Always I noticed he talked of the 
inconsequential things that happened a-way back there 
when Heck was a pup, or of what the other deaf were 
doing today. Never did I see him sign a word that could 
in any way be implied as an endeavour to blow his own 
horn. Never did he touch on his own worthwhile achieve- 
ments. 

This man has not a trace of ego in his whole system. 
I venture to say he is the least known by the general 
deaf public of any of the WHO’S WHO deaf men of 
today. Yet, situated as he is as managing editor of the 
leading deaf publication, he is in a position to constantly 
keep his name before the public did he so desire. But 
he does not so desire. He leaves the fame for others. 
He is wrapped up and in love with his job, which is getting 
out this splendid magazine for the deaf, and turning out 
each year well trained deaf boys: printers, pressmen, 
linotvpers, photo-engravers, etc., from his shop at the New 
Jersey School. Developing literary talent among the deaf 
is another and perhaps his chief joy in life. Pop could 
sling a pretty pen himself, but he prefers to leave all the 
space possible for other and less competent writers. No 
deaf writer, young or old, of any race or creed, that 
shows the slightest promise but receives encouragement 
from Pop. Perhaps that is his greatest failing. So 
anxious is he that everyone shall have a fair chance on the 
pages of the Silent Worker that he often accepts and 
publishes matter that should have been thrown into the 
w T astebasket, and would have been by any one else. Any 
of you who have perused the horrible literary concoctions 

by that d fellow, Crutch, from month to month will 

readily agree to this. 

Other and more facile pens than mine will, I am certain, 
tell you how Pop took hold of the Silent Worker away 
back there when it was just a toddling around in its swad- 
dling clothes, just a 2x4 paper gotten up under adverse 
conditions in an ill equipped printing shop. How he 
nursed and nurtured it along as a babe; as a stripling: as 
a youth ; until it finally developed into the broad shoulder- 
ed publication in the prime of life that it is today, and I 
hope they won’t overlook the fact that the first illustra- 
tions that appeared in this magazine did so at Pop’s own 
personal expense. The first camera and other apparatus 
(or, should it be -rati?) including chemicals were pur- 
chased with money out of his own pocket. How many 
other deaf editors had faith enough in the future of their 
papers to do that? In those days Pop wasn’t receiving 
the outside encouragement from superintendents like 


Pope of today. He didn’t whine around and wait for the 
hearing public to aid him. He went along and did the 
best he could under the circumstances. He worked in- 
defatigably for years. He showed he was in earnest 
and got out such a good paper that eventually when 
friendly superintendents came along and became inter- 
ested in and saw the possibilities of a nationally read 
publication by the deaf, they were quick to aid him. 
The S. W. improved steadily. Then along came that 
grand man, superintendent Pope. Every well read deaf 
person knows what Porter and Pope have done for the 
Silent Worker and the deaf. Working in conjunc- 
tion, these energetic men now have the best equipped shop 
rooms of any school for the deaf today. In fact, very 
feu technical schools in the U. S. are better equipped. 
Led by a battery of eight of the latest model linotypes, 
the Silent Worker shop has a plant that is twice as 
large as many newspapers in towns of 10,000 or more. 
They have a large cylinder press, four or five jobs presses, 
electrical paper cutting machine and so on. Also a 
photo-engraving department under a most competent 
instructor, Mr. Hans Hansen, a deaf man. 

1 o have been chiefly instrumental in the developing 
of such a splendid establishment and publication: is not 
this an achievement of which to be proud? To send 
forth into the world to take their places in the ranks of 
the highly paid trades from ten to twenty boys (many 
from other state schools) each year: is not this a record 
to be proud of? To develop deaf writers competent to 
contribute to leading magazines of yesterday and today 
(several have been developed who have had articles more 
or less regularly: “Bob White,” for one): is not this 
something to be proud of? Sure it is. And sure Pop 
is proud of it. But does he boast about it? He does not. 
No, when you visit Pop he doesn’t sit around and bore 
you with : “I did this,” and “I did that,” and “I did the 
other thing,” to make this world a better place for the 
deaf to live in. Instead, he tells you a funny story about 
Pat and Mike, or about his days in the Ozarks, or about 
something cute his grandchild said yesterday. He boasts 
of the achievements of the other deaf men too. How 
Tilden has just turned out a sculptural masterpiece; 
how Stevens has just exhibited some of his fine paintings; 
how Pach has taken pictures of presidents ; how the deaf 
are making good on the films; how T the N. A. D. has 
grown; how the Frat has developed into a million dollar 
baby, and so on. But of what he himself has done, never 
a word, dear reader. 

To eulogize this man properly in the few pages allot- 
ted me is impossible. It would take volumes. So, having 
given the public an intimate glimpse of him as seen thru 
my eyes I shall leave it to others who are much more 
competent than I to panegyrize him in a way to do him 
justice. 

Before closing, however, I want to say that whoever 
got up the idea of having a Porter number showed that 
both his heart and brains were in the right place, and 
deserves to be patted on the back. I reckon it was Fred- 
dy Moore first conceived this idea. Maybe it wasn’t, 
but it is just like him. He’s another deaf man of the 
same ilk as Pop : always thinking of others ; not himself. 

Next to Me and Pop, I believe Freddy is about the 
modestest man in this world or anywhere else. And 
if he will be a good little boy and stop calling me Mon- 
key-Face, why maybe we will get up a “Moore” number 
of the Silent Worker sometime. 

All of us who have known Pop and loved him have 
always wanted to do something for him ; but none of 
us had the gumption to evolve such a simple plan for 
doing so. 

And now, in conclusion, I will volunteer an explan- 
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ation of a subject of which I am sure a lot of you would 
like to know, and which may have asked me personally: 
to wit, why do 1 call Mr. Porter, “Pop?” 

Well, at the New Jersey School, where 1 served for 
several years in such capacities as janitor, laundry man, 
student and teacher, it was the custom of the pupils, 
especially the girls, if they liked anyone older than twenty 
particularly well, to refer to him or her as “their papa, 
or mamma,” as the case might be. A popular teacher 
there was quite likely to have some twenty or thirty kids 
calling him “papa,” or, “mamma.” (But the time I 
was teaching there, there was only one pupil that ever 
called me his papa. That was a six-year old colored 
boy. He embarrassed me terribly at various times, but 
I ain’t got time or space to tell about it here.) Well, 
I was a-way-y-y up there in the cold nawthun Yankee 
Land far away form my old Kentucky home just like 
these kids were from theirs’. And I didn’t have no pappy 
or mammy along to take keer of me and shelter me from 
the wiles of this wicked world, and so 1 looked around 


for a pop and mom to adopt and Mr. Porter was the lucky 
man. I will say that 1 couldn’t have chosen better. I 
had less luck with my mammas, tho. I tried every teacher 
there (female, of course) that wasn’t married, but 
just couldn’t get a mamma to suit me. Or, rather, I 
couldn’t get one who was suited with me. I’ve been try- 
ing ever since to get a nice mamma, but I don’t reckon I 
got enough it, so I am still a half orphant. Ain’t it sad ? 

Just one more thing: We have all finished reading 
about dear old pop Porter, the fine things and true they 
have all said about him ; and realizing what a splendid old 
character he is and how much we all love him ’n’ ever’- 
thing, let us all do just one more thing for him, God bless 
him. to show further our appreciation. Let’s sing for 
him. Come on, boys; come on, gals; get together, every- 
body; faces front; look at me. Ready? Alright. Lift 
up your fingers and let ’em sizzle. One! Two! Three! 
GO! ! ! 

FOR HE-E-E-SA TOLLY GOOD FELLOW- W- 
W-W, WHICH NO ONE CAN DE-NY-Y-Y-Y! 


□ 

^he Silent Rooster 


A FAMED American poet of a generation ago de- 
clared that there are only two kinds of people in 
the world — those who lift and those who lean. 
In modern parlance this classification might be inter- 
preted to mean the boosters and the knockers. In either 
of these grand divisions 
each of us who has enough 
energy to hand out a bou- 
quet or throw a brickbat 
must take his place. 

There is not a shade of 
doubt as to which class 
claims our hustling friend, 

George S. Porter. He is 
a born booster, it being as 
natural for him to boost as 
to breath. Enthusiasm 
oozes out of him and moves 
things. If I were asked to 
name the man who in all 
the silent world best typi- 
fies the booster, I would 
name Mr. Porter. 

If any proof of this as- 
sertion were needed I could 
point to the Silent Work- 
er, which might well be 
named the Silent Booster. 

Under the management of 
the energetic Porter it is 
r i g h 1 1 y regarded as the 
champion and spokesman 
of all the deaf. Every- 
thing worth boosting in the 
silent world gets a lift 
which the Worker has 
been doing so much to ad- 
vance. 

And not only in his big 

publication but personally has Booster Porter done heroic 
service for the N. A. D. As treasurer for that organiza- 
tion at a time when it was trying hard to get on its feet 
financially I had abundant opportunity to size up the 


THE MAN BEHIND THE WORKER 

Diverse as heavenly orbs the gifts 
Bestowed on favored sons of men — 
Magnetic wit, prophetic ken, 

And greater yet the grace that lifts 
A helping hand for burdened brothers, 
That radiates in serving others. 

Creation bows to silent force — 

The mighty grasp of distant sun 
That makes the driving rivers run 
And holds the planets to their course 
In contrast to the blustrous shirker 
Behold the tireless silent worker! 

Responsive to a struggling cause 
Though myriad duties on him press, 

His passion keyed to helpfulness 
Transcends the sway of sordid laws; 

And every selfish interest smothers 
In his consuming thought for others. 

We sketch in ardent lines our friend, 
Imperfect likeness of the man — 
Exemplary American 
In whom esteemed ideals blend ! 

The “silent” world acclaims George Porter, 
The man behind the Silent Worker. 

J. H. McFarlane 


boosting capacity of the various state organizers and 
other officers, and I must say that there was not a more 
strenuous worker for the Association than the , state 
organizer for New Jersey, Mr. Porter. Then after 
all his hustling for the cause, what did he get out of it? 

But of course he wasn’t 
after anything other than 
the satisfaction the real 
booster gets out of boosting 
for its own sake. But had 
the N.A.D. done the grace- 
ful thing it would have 
given due recognition to his 
services by making him a 
member of its board. 


It was said of a member 
of the cabinet of a recent 
president that he could do 
more work without getting 
credit for it than any other 
man in American public 
life. This appreciation, 
with little variation, might 
be applied to our genial 
George of Worker fame, 
the typical silent booster. 

J. H. McFarlane. 


A new clerk, dictating a 
few days ago, was in doubt 
as to the use of a certain 
phrase, so he said to the 
stenographer, “Do you re- 
tire a loan ?” And the 
wistful eyed cne interrupt- 
ed rather sheepishly, “No, 
I sleep with mama.” 


Sallie — I looked through the keyhole last night when Mary 
and Mr. Stavlate were in the parlor. 

Nellie — What did you find out? 

Sallie — The light. 
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e With © he ^Workers 

^By Alexander L. <r Pach 


UT HEY are hanging Danny Deever in the morn- 
ing.” I don’t know why these Kipling lines oc- 
curred to me and ran through my head when I 
got notice that this issue was to be a “Porter Number,” 
and that’s what I am supposed to write these lines about, 
but right at the start I object to having him referred to as 
an old man. 

He isn’t. 

And then he is only two years 
older than I am, and I am sure 
I am very far from being an 
old man. 

Why, this Mr. Porter got 
his driving license when he was 
past, sixty-three and younger 
fellows, with their five senses 
intact, were turned down. 

Old man? 

Indeed he isn’t. 

Perhaps with the exception 
of a few older Fanwoodites, no 
deaf person’s life has been long- 
er or stronger attached to Mr. 

Porter than this writer’s, and 
one of life’s finest friendships 
had its inception on the 14th of 
September in 1881. Ten weeks 
before that day I returned to 
consciousness on the morning 
of July 2nd after a three weeks’ 
tussle with cerebro spinal men- 
ingitis, and my older sister 
coming into my sick room and 
finding me awake and apparent- 
ly returned to normal, told me 
that President Garfield had been 
shot in Washington that morn- 
ing and my failure to compre- 
hend her words revealed my 
deafness, and the family M. D., 
on being summoned, announced 
that he had expected it, but that 
the deafness would pass away in 
a few days, and the few days 
have lengthened into forty-seven 
years and I still have it with me. 

Years afterward I asked the 
M. D., good old Dr. Conover, 
one of Red Bank’s beloved physi- 
cians, if he really thought mv 
hearing would come back, and 
he laughingly explained that if 
he had told me the truth I might not have left my sick 
bed. 

I am aware that this is a Porter number arid not a Pach 
number, but in extenuation I want to plead that the partv 
of the first part and the party of the second part, that is, 
Mr. Porter and myself have careers that interweave, and 
I’ve got to run myself in to give the Porter story the 
proper tang. 

A New York friend, when he heard of what had hap- 
pened, told my father he ought to put me in the New 
York School for the Deaf where I would learn to read 


the lips and my deafness would be a mere nothing. 
Just like that! 

The person who urged that I be placed in the school 
for the deaf had a deaf-mute son who was also in that 
school. The son was William Coombs, who with his wife 
has long sinced joined the majority. 

When father and I came to 
New York (from Red Bank, N. 
J., I am a small town boy after 
having taken the precaution of 
having been born in a large city, 
Philadelphia, if you please, and 
Mr. Porter, too, is a small town 
boy, originally from Liberty, 
Sullivan County, New York) 
and called for Mr. Coombs to 
go to the school for the deaf with 
us, but the death of his sister nad 
called him out of town, so we 
walked up to Broadway and Lib- 
erty Street ( I am doing my daily 
stunt on that corner today) and 
asked a policeman where the 
school for the deaf was, and on 
reference to his pocket directory 
he told us to go to 44th Street, 
and Broadway, which, with the 
aid of a hansom cab we proceed- 
ed to do, but on arrival there we 
found a sign announcing that the 
school had been moved to 67th 
Street and Lexington Ave., to 
which point we proceeded, only 
to find scrub women, painters 
and the like cleaning up. 

No; the Principal had gone 
for the day. 

No; no one in authority 
around. 

Come back tomorrow. 

Now if the new school had 
opened one day earlier, I would 
be eligible for membership in 
the Alumni Association of the 
67th Street school. 

So back to Mr. Coombs’ of- 
fice to find he had returned, and 
he wrote down an inquiry as to 
how I liked the school and was- 
n’t that a wonderfully beauti- 
ful location on the Hudson 
River? So we told him our 
tale and he didn’t seem to have a very good opinion of 
the school we had visited, but promised to take us where 
he intended we should go, with the outcome that on the 
14th of September, my father left me, bag and baggage 
in Dr. Porter’s office — Dr. Porter was the Superinten- 
dent, a fine physician and a fine man, and I had a long 
talk with him and Steward Brainerd about the career 
that was about to open to me. Until the day before 
I had no idea that there tvere as many as, say fifty deaf 
people in the whole world. 

Not being able to use signs or the manual alphabet, I 



At the extreme top Mr. Fosmire, the next 
tj.n i below, left to right — Mr. Odell and 
Mr. Capelle. The row of four, left to right 
— Messrs. Pach, Palmer, Porter and Croken. 
Seated in chairs — E. Brown, Mr. Hodgson 
and his assistant Mr. Stryker. On the ground 
— B. Gallagher. Messrs. Palmer, Stryker, 
Fosmire and Croken have long since passed 
on. F h uniform caps were worn by high 
c!a*s boys of that day. Photo taken of 
Printing Class by Mr. Pack's uncle in 1882 
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Overlooking the mountain lake where Porter end Pach fished without catching any fish 


was turned into the boys’ play-room when school had been 
dismissed, with my name and my New Jersey habitat in- 
scribed, written on paper and pinned to my coat, I was 
turned among the rabble like a newly arrived emigrant at 
Ellis Island. 

Rabble was right in those days, for instead of spick 
and span moustachless cadets we had whiskers, and 
other types of facial embroidery and some of the pupils 
were ever thirty years old. They made for me and asked 
me question after question, telegraphed the data to those 
who could not get near enough to read, and a giant built 
like a prize fighter came to my rescue and I was further 
amazed by the fact that besides being deaf and dumb he 
had no arms, when things were getting a bit uncomfort- 
able with odds of 300 to one, a brisk, snappy young man 
forced his way to me, and when he feund I could not read 
spelling or signs, he wrote down : “My name is Porter, 
come with me to the high class rooms, where you will be 
placed.” 

And that was the beginning of a beautiful friendship, 
brotherly in fact, and it has endured all these years with 
out a single quarrel, or a iangling. 

In those days Mr. Porter won the admiration of all 
who knew him because of the fact that out of the small 
opportunities that come the way of a student in a school 
for the deaf, he was, as a small boy, as all through his ca- 
reer, a substantial help to his twice widowed mother, and 
his sisters and half brother, as in after years he contrib- 
uted substantially to their support. 

At that time there was a clothing allowance of $50 per 
year for each state pupil, and if net used, the pupil was 
given the unalloted amount in cash and the Porter allot- 
ments were a very substantial portion of the allowance. 

Mr. Porter was one of the student waiters, and the pay 
for this work was the munificent sum of 25 cents a week, 
and a little better food than the rest of us got. This 
item, too, went to Mr. Porter’s mother. Summer vaca- 
tions found him working at the case and $5 a week was 
added to what he turned over to help the family along. 

This helpfulness to others became a life long character- 
istic, and, in spite of it, today, with the companionship 
of the good woman he was so fortunate in choosing for a 
wife, finds him near the sere and yellow and a survey 
shows him sitting pretty; and while they may not have 


everything they want, they have everything they need, and 
when the time for retirement comes, and all hope it will 
be a long time deferred, their retirement pensions are 
ample. 

For thirty-five of the forty-seven years I have known 
Mr. Porter we spent vacations, or part of vacations, to- 
gether, and we have visited each ether’s home. My par- 
ents were very fond of him, and I enjoyed the friendship 
ot his mother. 

In all the years I have known him I have never seen 
him angry, and only once even cross, and that was when 
we were fishing side by side from the same boat. Using 
exactly the same rig and the same bait, I hauled in twelve 
big fluke off Sandy Hook and his catch was just one puny 
fish. He didn’t say a word, but his face was a study. 

He had his revenge the very next day when, returning 
from a day on the water with every bag empty, for none 
of us had even had a bite, he let his line troll, and a big 
hungrv bluefish attached himself to it and Mr. Porter 
hauled in his prize. I can still visualize his grin. He 
lorded it over the rest of us and gloried in his skill, where 
as a matter of fact the fish caught his hook of its own 
volition and all he had to do was to haul it in, and it was 
a fighting blue and some job, believe me. 

And speaking of the cerulean tint, the both of us were 
indigo for a whole week at a famous lake up in Pike 
County, Penna., miles northwest of Scranton, where we 
spent an entire week in 1909, getting up at daylight and 
wetting fancy gimcracks we had been told to buy and 
bring with us. But the lake played a sorry joke on us by 
taking into its head to do its annual “work” stunt while 
we were there for bass, which do not bite when the lake 
works. At the end of a weary week that only produced a 
pair of miserable sunfish, or perhaps they were catfish, we 
were a pair of blues, and more blues were added at the 
station when our host, who had driven us to take our train 
home, remarked : “Well, even if you did not get any 
fish I hqpe you enjoyed the contents of the jug I put in 
your room,” (1909, remember, pre- Volstead davs), and! 
we had regretfully to inform him that while we had seen 
the jug neither of us thought its contents would interest 
us. so we hadn’t investigated. 

Well, it sure is a long look backward and there are 
many others in the same happy task that I am, so I will 
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Altho the fish didn’t bite, Mr. Porter caught this attractive scene , — with his camera, of course 


leave other data for my fellcw-contribulors ; but to us all 
it has been a happy task to tell about a good man who has 
done a good work and left an indelible impress. It s r-i.c 
for even this type of man to get his due measure of ac- 
clamation while living and appreciate it, for, for most cf 
us, tribute only comes when we have passed on. Most 
often it happens that there isn’t any tribute, for he does 
not get the sweet odor of the flowers heaped on h ; s coffin, 
and he cannot read his tombstone when he’s dead. 

[Editor’s note: Of the 40 years Mr. Porter has been 
publishing The Worker Mr. Pach has been associated 
as contributor 39 years, and in this long period Mr. 
Pach only missed three issues. Twice on account of 
illness and once the “copv” miscarried in the mails.] 

>- 

Yesterday I read in one of the school papers an item 
telling how much the state had collected from the tax 
on tobacco, and the editor expressed keen sorrow because 
the state cannot tax tobacco, itself, out of existence. 
Now to my mind the school papers ought to tend to their 
knitting in the matter of the education of the deaf, and 
not legislate for the net antipathies of editors hired to 
teach the deaf and further their welfare. Of course 
preaching against what some may regard as vices is no 
worse than running the school paper as a boost for 'he 
principal and his family, but the publication I' am re- 
ferring tc has in the past gone far out of its way to attack 
tobacco. I hold no brief fc.r tobacco, though 1 dearly 
love a smoke, and when the editor stated that a woman 
who smoked cigaretts was a vile creature, I wrote a 
personal letter of protest to the editor, and he consigned 
all smokers to Hell. 

I am mentioning this because last evening I saw Gloria 
Swanson in “Sadie Thompson,” in the films, and I had 
previously seen Jennie Eagels in the original of this film, 
which was called “Rain,” and as an antidote to the narrow 
minded “reformer” in the picture there is a Doctor, who 
after the reformer has stressed the need of his net 
theories as the cure of the world, inscribing it in an auto- 
graph album, the doctor also inscribes a sentiment that, 
in effect stated that “Tolerance is such a splendid virtue, 
it is a pity that the world hasn’t more of it.” 


1 hope none of my readers miss “Sadie Thompson,” 
“Seventh Heaven” (made eternally famous on the spok- 
en stage by Helen Menken) and “The Last Command,” 
all of them as big as “What Price Glory,” or “The Big 
Parade.” 


<£K (Monument to e!Mr. Sorter 

New York City, June 1, 1928. 

Editor, Silent Worker: 

Friends all over the country will welcome this op- 
portunity to express, through the medium of the “Porter 
Number,” their esteem and admiration for your genial 
publisher, George Sidney Porter. Modest and retiring 
to the point of self-effacement, George might be suspected 
of being a victim of an inferiority complex were it not for 
the magnificent results he has accomplished during his 
thirty-six years as instructor of printing at the Trenton 
school. One has only to consider the vast number of 
graduates now earning high wages in the allied branches 
of the printing industry to appreciate the good he has done 
in the cause of the deaf. 

1 oo often we wait until some outstanding figure in our 
midst passes to that bourne from which no one returns 
before we begin to realize his real worth, and then, alas, 
what availeth the fulsome praise, the flowers, the flattery? 
1 rejoice it is given to Mr. Porter to know how he stands 
in the estimation of his friends and trust he will be spared 
many years to continue his good w'ork. The Silent 
Worker is a gem, a masterpiece of typographical effici- 
ency, which by the way might well be regarded as a 
monument to Mr. Porter’s thoroughness as an instructor 
in the art preservative. 

Sincerely yours, 

Harry Pierce Kane. 


“What do you do for a living, Mose?” 
‘ Oh manage a laundry.” 

“What’s the name of your laundry.” 
“Liza” ■ : 
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RSht'cfMjinAn'the' ‘uTfo leAnahe-lsOa 1 1 

^By ‘Wallace Qook 


O UT OF all the boys who have studied the rudi- 
ments of the art preservative under old George S. 
Porter I believe I am the only one who has had 
the honor of having him for an employee. It all came 
about one summer nearly a quarter of a century ago 
when I was head jobber, head adman, head menuman 
and head-this-and-that at the Pennypacker Press in As- 
bury Park, N. J., one of those summer resort offices 
that has to reap a golden harvest during the short sum- 
mer season to enable it to exist the other eight or nine 
months, which sometimes they do and oftener they 
don't. 

Early that spring one of the firm was bitten by the 
engraving complex, only in those days the/ d:d not 
dignify it by such a name. They used a large number of 
halftones in their work and 
his idea was it would cut 
considerable of their expense 
to make them themselves, be- 
sides putting over something 
on their rivals in the publish- 
ing business. A fair camera 
and a small and incomplete 
o u tfi t was purchased. Un- 
necessary and frequently ri- 
diculous means were resorted 
to in an effort to keep the 
enterprise a secret, the appara- 
tus was installed in a room 
separated from the composing 
room by a solid brick w r all, 
through which a hole of very 
small dimensions and irregu- 
lar shape was knocked and a 
heavy iron door slapped 
against it, the whole then be- 
ing secured by an enormous 
padlock which no doubt an in- 
dustrious burglar could pick 
with a hairpin. The experi- 
menter came out one day look- 
ing disgusted and in answer to 
my inquiry told me he was “having a h — 1 of a time get- 
ting it hold.” Upon my relaying the news to the gang 
the place was immediately christened “H — 1 in the 
Corner.” 

Lack of understanding of the secrets of the trade led 
to getting in touch with G. S. P. who saw a chance to 
place one of his most promising boys in a position near 
his home and he agreed to bring him down at the close 
of the school term and stay with him long enough to get 
him started off on the right foot. This meant the sacri- 
fice of a large part of his vacation, but then the old boy 
always was a good sport. And so it came to pass that 
one day late in June a rotund little man accompanied 
by a very small boy in knee pants was with great pomp 
and eclat ushered up to the composing room and shown 
through the door that led to “H — 1 in the Corner.” 

Then followed days of fussing and I regret to say con- 
siderable cussing around with a poor outfit and getting 
wedged in the door every time he essayed to navigate 
its passage, until one day he turned to me in disgust and 
said, “This isn’t a door, it is simply a hole in the wall.” 
and thus was born the cognomen by which he is always 


known to me and which has became a sort of password 
between us. I still have a few proofs of some engrav- 
ings made by him that summer with dry plates that will 
even now pass as good work. Never will I forget the 
day when he walked out in the composing room with a 
carpenter’s saw in one hand and a big square of copper 
plate in the other and putting the plate on the edge of 

a handy bench started to saw out a small section. At 

the first grating, gooseflesh-raising, pianissimo note of 
i: ft.o e ery ccmp s.opped work, the lino-operator 

abandoned his machine and held his head in his hands, 
the reporters on the other side of the brick partition 
grabbed their coats and started out to look for the earth- 
quake. To cap it all, a member of the firm came fly- 

ing upstairs taking three steps to the jump and slammed 

down every window to keep 
the horrible noise from dis- 
turbing the noisy crowd 
over at the railroad station. 
Through it all a plump little 
man simply perspired while 
he sawed copper plate with 
a carpenter’s saw utterly 
oblivious of all the commo- 
tion he was causing. 

One Saturday (Saturday 
was our busiest day) we 
were short of help and G.S. 
P. was pressed into ser- 
vice and told to report to 
me. Ah! after many years! 
But it gives me pleasure to 
tell the world he simply 
asked a few questions about 
the work I gave him, was 
assigned a case and went to 
work. In less than a third 
of the time a new man usu- 
ally took to da a like job he 
turned it over to me finish- 
ed. It was finished in the 
true sense of the word and I 
told him that I could not have done it better. I also 
told him it would please me if he could work for me the 
rest of the summer as it would cut my worry in half. In 
a couple of hours we were cleaned up and I told him I 
also regretted I had to fire him. 

George S. Porter is a born printer and I feel honored 
that 1 had the privilege to study under him and that I 
once had him work for me. While we do not see much of 
each other nowadays it is the many little incidents of 
former years like the summer we were together in As- 
burv Park, in the days when my one aim was to build 
up a reputation, that have given us a feeling of frat- 
ernity that has made us more than simply master and 
pupil. And now as I look out from my niche in the big 
Curtis organization with its many complicated duties I 
never forget what I owe the dear old man-in-the-hole- 
in-the-wall who has for nearly forty years been my 
guide, friend and for a short time fellow-employee, it 
was in the last capacity that he stood up for the final 
analysis — a darned good printer. 

Miss W right (in History) — When were the dark ages? 

Ruth W. — Before spectacles were invented. 



Mr. and Mrs. Porter still at it after 35 years 
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tJohe <fMmx Who Showed the Way 

SBy Qeorge e^Kt. eJitcQlures 


OME fifty years ago the educators of the 
deaf suddenly discovered that printing was 
a good trade for the pupils in their schools, 
and there was a rush to add this to the list 
of industries taught. But the equipment 
of the new “department” consisted, as often as not, of 
a press that, like Mr. Micawber, had seen “better days,” 
and of a few fonts of type discarded by some local print- 
ing office. Naturally, with such handicaps, and the 
further drawback that the work was done by raw boys, 
the appearance of the papers reflected scant credit on the 
schools. 1 recall that one disgusted editor, unable to 
make out what a contem- 
porary was attempting to 
say, expressed the opinion 
that the forms were “inked 
with a mop, and the print- 
ing done on a cider press.” 

Some of the schools were 
quick toputinbetter 
equipment, but others were 
unaccountably slow to make 
the change. In some in- 
stances this was from in- 
ability to secure the funds 
needed* but in others, it is 
to be feared, it was a case 
of “hookworm” on the part 
of those responsible for the 
paper. 

The papers were, as a 
rule, well-edited, hut in the 
majority of cases, their vir- 
tues stopped there. This 
state of affairs continued to 
prevail for a good many 
years, but at last a change 
set in, and there was a sud- 
den metamorphosis ; to-day 
it is a pleasure to glance 
over the school papers piled 
on the editor’s desk, and 
note the taste and skill evi- 
denced in their make up; a 
poorly gotten up paper is as 
rare today as the other kind 
was twenty to forty years 
ago. 

A great deal of the credit for this happy change should 
go to Mr. George S. Porter, of the Silent Worker. 
From the very beginning he has been a force for better 
things, furnishing a quiet but effective example to others 
of the standard of neatness and good taste that should 
prevail, and has demonstrated that it is possible to secure 
these in a school office. 

It is related of a certain Supreme Court Justice that 
whenever he “foozled” at golf there ensued a period of 
ominous silence which his friends declared was vociferous 
with expletives in every one of the half dozen languages 
of which he was master. I do not remember ever seeing 
an editorial criticism of the shabby appearance of those 
school papers that were slow to improve, from the pen 
of Mr. Porter, but the Silent Worker, in itself has 
spoken louder than w T ords a constant urge to higher 
standards. 


Kipling says something about the judgement of one’s 
peers — “keen, edged with dear-bought wisdom,” and 
these who have grown gray in the harness with Mr. 
Porter are ready to render the verdict that he has done 
a Man’s work in a manly way. They are the more 
willing to offer their testimony because he adds modesty 
to his other virtues and has attemped to keep himself 
largely in the background. But his personality refuses 
to be hidden, every issue of the beautiful magazine he 
sends out proclaims the touch of a master craftsman, 
and the soul of an artist. He is an honor to the fra- 
ternity, as well as one of the most useful men in the deaf 

world to-day. 


c5 A tyour Square^ 

( gentleman _j 

I HAVE been asked to 
contribute my small 
mite to the success of 
the “Porter Number” of 
the Silent Worker and it 
affords me real genuine 
pleasure to do so, not only 
because of the very high es- 
teem I hold for Mr. Porter, 
personally, but because of 
what his many years of un- 
selfish service has meant to 
the deaf. I heartily agree 
with his co-workers that 
his friends should join to- 
gether in paying him this 
well-deserved tribute. 

I have known Mr. Por- 
ter for many years and have 
always found him a loyal 
friend and a “four-square” 
gentleman in all business 
dealings and because of 
these splendid qualities, he 
has been able to develop one 
of the most outstanding 
magazines for the deaf ever 
published. He has been at 
its helm for thirty-six years and during all that time has 
never faltered in his work to establish and carry forward 
the education of the deaf along civic, cultural and educa- 
tional lines, through the medium of worth-while prose, 
poetry, illustrative articles of achievements and current 
timely topics of paramount to its readers. Too much 
cannot be said in appreciation of his services — suffice it to 
say that a "Silent Worker without Mr. Porter would be 
like a ship Without a course,” and his many friends in this 
section join with me in hoping that he may continue in his 
present work for many, many years to come. 

Every good wish and success for him, and for the 
Silent Worker, whose lustre and inspiration, I am sure 
will never grow dim, so long as Mr. Porter continues at 
its head. 

Mrs. C. L. Jackson, President, 
Georgia Association of the Deaf. 




As Por ter looked when he broke into the Journal 
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r'p'HE SCHOOL print shop in 1897 occupied half the 
first floor of the old Industrial bulding. A long 
row of type cases extended lengthwise down the 
west side of the room ; job cabinets, galley racks, lead, slug 
and furniture receptacles, etc., lined the other side ; in the 
middle w T ere the imposing stones, flanked on the north by 
the papercutter, the proof-press, the stitching-machine and 
the Gordon job press, w T hich was run by foot power. The 
big Cottrel cylinder press — it looked enormously big to me 
then — crouched in the extreme rear. A small space at 
the northern end of the room, outside the wooden railing, 
was reserved for the business department, and the photo 
engraving department had a little room of its own. 

The man at the desk, of medium build, with brown 
hair and a moustache of the same color, occasionally 
paused to look all the way down the room, like a Napo- 
leon surveying his whole army — the forces that were turn- 
ing out the Silent Worker. This man was nine other 
than George S. Porter. 

When first put under Porter, I was a timid little boy, 
half scared at my new surroundings. The master smiled 
down upon me, equipped me wfith a broom, dustpan, 
brush and water sprayer, and gave instructions in their 
use. Technically dubbed “printer’s devil,” my part was 
to keen the floor dean and the whole room tidv. Quite 





Present Printing Department of A ew Jersey School 
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Porter’s shop about fifteen years ago 
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learn. I did. Soon I was setting up Tilden, Pach, 
Cloud, Terry and all the rest of the Silent Worker con- 
tributors. Of this work at the case I have ever pleasant 
recollections; it not only kept me posted on all matters 
pertaining to the deaf but filled me with the desire to be 


of service to my fellows. Having mastered the case, 
I was put upon one thihg after another. I learned to do 
iob work and run the Gordon press, learned to set circu- 
lars, catalogs, bill-heads, letter-heads, tickets, programs, 
menus, etc., and to lock up forms. The Cottrell press 
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was the final objective. “I can’t run that press,” I quail- 
ed. ‘‘YOU CAN,” snapped back Porter. And under 
his expert guidance I mastered that too. 

Then came the linotype. T had finished the first half 
of my last year at school when this marvelous machine 
made its initial appearance. Unless I am mistaken, I was 
the first to be put on it. Everyone clamored to learn. 
Porter had spent some weeks at the factory in Brooklyn, 
and had sufficiently mastered the intricacies of its mechan- 
ism. I felt I must take a post-graduate course, which 1 
did. Even then 1 found it impossible to get ample prac- 
tice, as all the boys were eager to take turns on it. Today 
the Silent Worker has a battery cf eight linotypes, and 
the opportunities to specialize on and make a success of 
that line of work are far better than in my time. But to 
return to the master. 

Porter is a stickler for the practical side of things. He 
emphasizes the “do” rather than the “know” part. He 
seldom, if ever, teaches via books or the blackboard. Most 
everything in the shop is labeled, thus enabling the pupil 
to acquire a technical vocabulary as he works. To be 
able to turn out a job with unconscious dispatch requires 
long practice. Manual dexterity is what the shops in the 
outside world demand. You mav “know” vour job 
from A to Z, but if you lack ability to “do” it quicklv, 
smoothly and accurately you do not measure up to stand- 
ard. Two hours daily in the shops is hardly sufficient. 
Apprentices in union shops are required to work 8 hours 
daily for five years, which is equivalent to 20 years in the 
school shop at 2 hours daily. One can therefore appre- 
ciate Porter’s insistence on maximum practice and min- 
imum blackboard learning. He starts you on actual 
work and you learn as you do. 

No sketch of Porter is complete without mentioning 
his photo-engraving activities. Few know that the first 
outfit which turned out cuts for the Silent Worker 
was Porter’s own, and that it tvas many years before the 
state finally recognized the feasibility of the thing and 
gave the Silent Worker its present modern photo-en- 
graving equipment. Porter is thus the first man to in- 
troduce photo-engraving to the deaf world, and that at a 
time when the aft was in its infancy. Soon after Porter 
began his photo-engraving work the Silent Worker 
took rank as the world’s premier magazine for the deaf, 
which reputation it still maintains. The profuseness of 
its illustrations enhances its popularity, and the color work 
it has been lately exhibiting lends added lustre to its 
reputation. 

T wish I had the time and space to go on relating more 
about George S. Porter; only I feel that I must not 
intrude upon the rights of his host of other friends and 
admirers, who doubtless would like to have their sav. 
Permit me. however, to add that although during work- 
ing hours Porter sometimes appeared to me a severe 
taskmaster, he was at all other times a prince of good 
fellows. We have had some little differences in the past, 
but I do now hereby consign them all to oblivion, and 
renew my appreciation for his services in connection 
with my learning the printing trade, which is still my 
means of living. I am certainly proud to be numbered 
as one of Porter’s boys. 


Sarly Impressions of “Qeorgie^” 

I T WAS about the year 1874 that he and I were fel- 
low students at Fanwood and had the good fortune 
to be pupils of that dearest and best of teachers, the 
late Miss Hattie E. Hamilton. One day she placed a pic- 
ture of a lion before the class, telling us to write as 


many sentences about it as we could. Being decidedly 
weak in orthography all of my sentences were about a 
Ivon. When my turn came to submit my paper to the 



Little ‘‘Georgie 1 ’ as he looked when he first en* 
tered the Fanwood School 


teacher she looked it over and then turned a reproving 
glance at me. 

“Is that the way to spell the name of that animal?” 
she asked. 

“Yes, ma’am.” I replied meekly, whereupon she 
looked over the class and selecting the youngest and 
smallest member, who was no other than the now dis- 
tinguished editor, she said, “George, can you tell Rosa 
how to spell the name of this animal?” whereupon the 
future editor raised a small hand and spelled slowly 
and confidently 1-i-o-n. He was rewarded by a smile 
of approval from the teacher, who then turned to me 
saying, “Now, you may return to vour seat and correct 
your paper,” which I did, feeling exceedingly cheap, for 
I was at least a year older and some inches taller than 
the one who had instructed me. 

Not long after this incident the beloved teacher and 
I took our departure from Famvood to enter the newly 
opened school for the deaf in Rochester, N. Y., she as a 
teacher and I to continue as her pupil. In the years 
that followed I lost track of “Georgie,” but w r hen in 
time I learned that he had attained to the editorial 
chair of the Silent Worker I said to myself, “Well, 
the spelling in that paper will be sure to be correct!” 

Rosa Halpin. 


A new clerk, dictating a few days ago, was in doubt as to 
the use of a certain phrase, so he said to the stenographer 
“Do you retire a loan? And the wistful eyed one interrupted 
rather sheepishly, “No, I sleep wth mama." 
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Part of the Photo-Engraving Department of the New Jersey School 


Tioneer in ^Photo-Engraving 

EBy c 3Eans T. EHanseru 


I AM glad to have been offered this opportunity to 
write something about my former instructor, Mr. 
George S. Porter. While there are several articles 
of praise in the Silent Worker this month in regard 
to Mr. Porter’s many achievements and accomplishments, 
I doubt whether there is to be anything in regard to 
the Photo-Engraving department which he started and 
developed into what it is today. If Mr. Porter had not 
started this department as a line of instruction, the writer 
himself probably would never be able to write up this 
article. 

When Mr. Porter first came to the New Jersey 
School for the Deaf in 1892 and took over the manage- 
ment of the Silent Worker — then only a four-page 
magazine, photo-graving was just in its infancy; cuts 
during that time were made of wood, a very slow and 
laborious process. A little later, the coming of an inven- 
tion to make cuts made thru a half-tone screen soon 
startled the country and almost every printer at that 
time became interested in any information they could 
get as to how the half-tones were made — but it was a 
closely guarded secret. 

As I have just said that every printer was interested 
in the process, well, Mr. Porter was one of them. Mr. 
Porter at once sensed the idea of further improvement 
in the Silent Worker if it was illustrated with cuts, 
so he resolved to learn something about the process. 

After many attempts to get some information about 
this process, Mr. Porter began to pick up stray in- 
formation here and there. Through a personal friend 
he gained permission to visit a shop where photo-engrav- 
ings were made, and as he walked around the shop and 
watched closely the men at work he gained much valu- 
able information. Later on he purchased a small sec- 


ond hand outfit offered for sale by a man in the middle 
west and started experimenting. With a 2”x3” — 125 
line screen and the necessary chemicals he started to 
make half-tone negatives with dry plates. But, with 
the necessary chemicals and equipment, there was one 
obstacle in Mr. Porter’s path, as to formulas for print- 
ing the negatives on copper. This also was a guarded 
secret and he was obliged to part with twenty-five 
dollars for the formula of printing enamel. 

Soon cuts began to appear in the Silent Worker and 
it has always kept this up to the present time. 

The copying camera mentioned above was a 10x12 
camera which had a cheap copying lens. To illuminate 
the copy-board, it was necessary to have the camera out 
on the window-sill, this being an arduous task of lifting 
about 50 lbs or more day by day. With the coming of 
electricity, apparatus were being built for illuminating 
the copyboard indoors. A local electrician at that time 
was experimenting with an apparatus such as mentioned 
and asked permission to install it in our engraving room 
at no charge xvhatever. But this electrician — a green 
one, probably a graduate of some correspondence 
school — brought in about six huge earthenware vats and 
filled them up with water — for what 1 don’t remember, 
but I remember well that his apparatus nearly crowded 
us out of the small engraving room that was at that time 
being used. During that time, we did not have a chance 
to even make a plate, since the electrician had the room 
for his own experimenting. This put us back in 
our turning out of cuts. Mr. Porter, not wishing to 
publish the Silent W'orker without cuts, thought he 
would put in a few extra hours at night and probably 
catch up. The shades all over the room were drawn 
down, and as soon as Mr. Porter turned the switch to 
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the arc-lamps, it gave such a bright flash and with the 
ray thrown on the shades it gave the resemblance of a 
huge fire. As this thing had never occurred before, some 
one gave a yell of fire and an alarm to headquarters was 
sounded. Soon the whole Trenton fire department was 
on the scene and also several thousand people. With 
the firemen all prepared for action, Superintendent Wal- 
ker’s son, Eldon, lifted a window and stuck his head in. 
Mr. Porter asked, “What do you want ?” Mr. Walker’s 
son Eldon asked, “Where’s the fire?” Mr. Porter then 
said “What fire? Don’t bother me, can’t you see I am 
busy.” Mr. Porter did not even stop working to see 
what all the trouble was, but just went to work again as 
if nothing really had happened. You can bet there were 
cuts in the Silent Worker that month, but soon 
Mr. Porter got rid of all that junk the electrician had 
left and went back to the old way of illuminating the 
copy by the sun. 

Among those who gave Mr. Porter much encourage- 
ment was Stephen J. Horgan, pioneer in photo-engrav- 
ing. Mr. Horg«m was for a time a member of the 
Board of Directors of the School and during his visits 
he always called on Mr. Porter and offered many en- 
couraging suggestions. With such a small outfit he 
thought Mr. Porter was doing fine work. 

In 1913 the dry-plate process gave way to the wet- 
plate process which at that time was generally in use and 
a 17”xl7” camera was installed, also a beveling machine 
and a metal saw to take the place of the old camera and 
combination shootboard and beveling board. 

The department continued to grow and the deaf every- 
where began to take notice of the fine progress being made 
by the Silent Worker and began to send us their photo- 
graphs to illustrate their articles. 

In 1919, Mr. Porter felt the need of an assistant to 
take charge of the Engraving department, so the writer 
was appointed by Superintendent Alvin E. Pope, in order 
that Mr. Porter might devote his entire time to the teach- 
ing of printing and the business side of this magazine. 

In 1921, at the suggestion of Superintendent Pope, 
Mr. Porter and the writer took up three and four color 
work as a further improvement in illustrating this mag- 
azine and since then there have appeared from month to 
month, three and also four color reproductions on the 
covers of the Silent Worker. 

Before this article is concluded, the writer wishes to say 
that he has yet to meet another instructor than Mr. 
Porter that puts his whole heart and soul in his work, 
thinking of others and not for himself. 1 have known 
Mr. Porter twenty-two years and can vouch fcr this 
that he’s a mighty good jolly old fellow. 

Following is a list of graduates from the Engraving 
department who are making good : 

Wesley Breese, manager of a large engraving firm in Bos- 
ton that does a lot of three and four color work for leading 
magazines. Been there for over ten years. 

Hans P. Hansen, at present instructor of Photo-Engraving 
at the New Jersey School for the Deaf, Trenton, New Jersey; 
has been here for the past nine and half years. All round 
photo-engraver. 

William Burke, zinc etcher employed by the N e<w York Trib- 
une. Been there several years. 

Joseph Bolziter, copper and zinc etcher; at present with 
Graphic Arts Eng. Co., New York. 

Alexander Walker copper and zinc etcher; been employed 
with a commerical engraving house in Detroit, since leaving 
school in 1921 or 1922. 

Henry Austin, half-tone operator; employed by a large en- 
graving house in Orlando, Florida. 

James Dunning, copper and zinc etcher; was employed in 
New York City. 

Elmer Priester, zinc etcher; with the Wayne Color Plate 
Engraving Co., Detroit. 

Bernard F. McGarrity, copper etcher; employed by Taylor 
Engraving Co., Philadelphia. 


c&he (Modest ^Porter 

T HE Porter Number! 

What a splendid idea! 

The modest Porter would not “choose to run” 
such a number so Messrs. Pope, Johnson and Moore wise- 
ly left him no choice. I believe in giving flowers to the 
living and a picture should be taken of Mr. Porter hold- 
ing his big bouquet — The Porter Number — and wearing 
a beatific smile as he reads it. 

My recollections of the Silent Worker take me back 
some 25 years. Even at that time it was better than the 
average institution paper, but no one dreamed it could or 
would be developed into the present high grade and beauti- 
ful magazine. I do not know when the sub-title on the 
first page of the magazine was used, that of “An illus- 
trated monthly magazine for, by and about the deaf of 
the English-reading world,” but an ideal was then set 
up, different from that of the other school papers. 

My personal acquaintance with Mr. Porter is limited 
to an introduction to him and a few words exchanged at 
the Convention of the N. A. D. at Norfolk, Va., in 1907. 
So I am one of the many readers who know little of our 
publisher and will hail with delight the tribute to a 
silent worker — The Porter Number of The Silent 
Worker. Augusta K. Barrett. 


c 5L Slight tribute from One^ 
friend to Another 

By Albert V.. Bnllin 

I T IS indeed a great honor to myself to be among 
those invited to pay a tribute to our good old friend, 
George S. Porter. With excited joy I rushed to pen 
a few words out of voluminous reminiscenses I have 
about him. I poised my pen in the air, scratched my 
head, got up and paced the floor for hours trying to choose 
the right words and phrases befitting the glorious occa- 
sion, something commensurate with the real estimate I 
hold for him. But all in vain, for I cannot do so without 
spilling over with silly banalities that will give him nausea 
instead of pleasure, understanding his character and na- 
ture, so well as I do. His is one that can stand brickbats 
better than literary bouquets. I am wondering how those 
going to issue the special Porter number of the Silent 
Worker will manage to get it out, and escape un- 
scratched. Perhaps they will have to kidnap him from his 
office and keep him out during the ordeal. So innate and 
sincere is his modesty. Do not surmise from this that he 
will fly into fury and do something awful. He is natural- 
ly patient and long suffering, but . I think it is 

Pach who said “It is a long worm that does not turn and 
bite.” 

T can, perhaps, claim the distinction of having been one 
of his first and oldest friends; and, therefore, capable of 
estimating him pretty well. Over fifty years ago, when 
he and I' were kids of ten we were classmates in Fanwood. 
My recollection of our first meeting is that he was always 
a good boy, set as an example for me. Darn him! It 
was he who won prizes in drawing and painting pictures 
while I had to be regularly sponged, and punished. 
He was phlegmatic, slow plodding, while I was mercurial 
and mischievous. In spite of, (or because of,) these dif- 
ferences of nature he and I have been intimate friends 
without a single clash ever since. He never seemed, on 
the surface, to be brilliant; he was even accused, by one of 
his teachers, of want of latent ability, but in this the 
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I N THE FALL of 1873, I first made the acquaintance 
of George Sidney Porter, a robust little boy — for he 
came from upstate — Liberty, N. Y., (by the way a 
health resort — for in that region New York maintains a 
sanitarium for consumptives, and many who have sought 
this haven for rest and restoration of their weakened lungs, 
have later returned to their homes cured) — so much for 
Liberty, N. Y., where my companion of youth hailed from 
when we first met at the Fanwood School, where we were 
enrolled as pupils. We both were placed in one of the 
articulation classes, taught by the late Miss Hattie E. 
Hamilton, who later resigned to go with Mr. Z. F. 
Westervelt, when this gentleman, then also a teacher in 
the F anwood School, became principal of the Rochester 
School for the Deaf when it was opened in the vear of 
1875 of 1876. George Sidney Porter was not dumb — nor 
has he ever been, nor is now. He could talk, and in the 
articulation class, Miss Hamilton made us recite our 
lessons orally 7 . 

George Sidney Porter and myself grew up together 
at Fanwood ; we shared many things, learned to swim in a 
swimming hole, not far from the school, went hiking 


together, yea, also nutting, for during our school days 
Washington Heights, Carmansville, Fort Washington, 
and Kingsbridge were forests, which contained not only 
chestnuts, hickory nuts, but also abundant fruit, and on 
Saturdays when there was no school after the morning 
bath we would be off for the day-— sometimes it would be 
on a hike but more frequently in the Fall it would be to 
gather nuts, and to say that we were successful will hettei 
be understood when the supply that we gathered lasted 
almost the entire winter. 

George Sidney Porter, coming from upstate where 
country lads thrive, felt at home here at Fanwood in these 
his early school days. It was somewhat different with 
me as I was brought up in the city and liked city ways— 
but I liked his society, consequently we were much to- 
gether. 

On one occasion we trespassed a private estate. We 
were in search of chestnuts. Mr. James F. Donnelly, 
now editor of the Catholic Deaf-Mute , was with us. The 
reason for this is because all the chestnut trees for miles 
around had been picked. It was agreed that I climb the 
tree and George Sidney Porter and James Francis Don- 


EKarrolving Experience ‘With Torter 

*LBy Anthony Qape\W> 


teacher was fooled. The trouble- is simnhTthat George 
was always stopping to "think thoroughly -Before saying or 
doing anything; and once he knew he was right he became 
indomitable in his perseverance, persistence that never 
wavered. One of the results of this characteristic of his, 
is the grand success of the Silent Worker, today un- 


doubtedly the greatest magazine of, by and for the deaf 
in the whole world. It is his greatest monument; and 
anything else we can say or do in his praise will 
look puny, ineffectual. Therefore, I throw down my pen 
in de'-pair: but mv heart overflows with love and admira- 
tion for our true friend, George. 


Ihe Peet Literary Society that Mr. Porter was instrumental in organizing in 1881. Top row, left to right 
—Newton (deceased), Schanck (deceased). Porter, William Shanks, (deceased). Second row — Stowell, Sul- 
livan, Ennis, (deceased) , Thomas. Bottom row — Capelle, Lloyd (deceased), Lounsbury (deceased) , Smith 
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nelly were to pick up the nuts, and afterwards divide be- 
tween us. I had to climb almost to the top of the tree, 
and could not see what was going on down on the ground. 
It seems that the owner spied us, and with an old pepper- 


PORTER’S SCHOOL CHUMS 



Left to right — Alexander L. Pack, Anthony 
Capelle, George S. Porter-. (Photo taken 
before going to Little Rock, Arkansas) 


box pistol (probably a relic of the War of the Revolution 
belonging to one of Washington’s soldiers) came along 
and with him was a large savage looking dog. As soon 
as they saw him coming George Sidney Porter and James 
Francis Donnelly made a get away. Of course, being up 
the tree and anable to see the ground I was ignor- 
ant of this. But as soon as I thought I had shaken enough 
nuts down, I myself came down, and that man, his army 
gun and the dog were there waiting for me. I’ dare say 
he must have yelled some at me to come down, and the 
dog barked, but being deaf I heard narry a sound. To 
say I was surprised at seeing him is putting it mildly — 
I was scared almost to death. I could talk, still can, but 
at that moment I became speechless. He did not mean to 
shoot me when he pointed that fierce looking fire-arm at 
me, nor did he mean the dog to feast upon me ; all he 
meant was to frighten me, which he accomplished admir- 
ably, for to tell the truth I had never to that moment 
seen a gun, or had one pointed at me for that matter. 

As soon as I got back to Fanwood, (how I did so I can 
not recollect, but back I did get) I sought my two com- 
panions, George Sidney Porter and James Francis Don- 
nelly, and asked for my share of the nuts. 

Did they give me any? Nay! They said that the man 
with the gun made them throw all the nuts out of the full- 
sized bags that they had filled. 

I still to this day have my suspicion that they did nothing 
of the sort, and hid the nuts as soon as they got back, for 
days afterwards they were still eating nuts, claiming they 
got them somewhere else. 


To relate all the incidents of our school days passed at 
Fanwood would more than fill the whole edition of the 
Silent Worker, but I desire to state here that they were 
the happiest days of my life, especially those in company 
with George Sidney. We were admitted as pupils almost 
at the same time, and graduated the same year — 1884. 

The “Evangeline,” a boat belonging to the High Class 
at Fanwood, gave the boys, and occasionally the girls, 
pleasure trips to the New Jersey shore, but the most note- 
worthy trip in this boat was made in 1884. It was on 
a Saturday, in May of this year. After permission from 
the then Superintendent Dr. Carson was obtained, a party 
of six, including Geoage Sidney and myself, made a trip 
around Manhattan Island, a feat which was marvelled at 
the time, because it has been attempted but never before 
accomplished. We left with the tide from the Institution 
dock, reached the Battery at noon : here while waiting for 
the tide to turn, we embarked, lunched at Fulton Street, 
and though the tide was again in our favor the rowing 
up the Harlem river w r as harder than coming down the 
Hudson. 

At Kingsbridge, the boat could not pass through, so we 
with the aid of a stranger had to take the boat out. This 
proved a hard job to accomplish, and consumed a couple 
of hours. Our intention was to accomplish the feat of 
rowing around Manhattan Island from 8 in the morning 
till dusk, or before the time to retire, but we did not take 
into consideration the unforeseen difficulties which lay 
ahead of us exhaustion — for rowing all dav along is not 
an easy task, but we succeeded. Our way down the 
Hudson was slow, for we were a tired bunch, and when 
we reached the school, past midnight, the Superintendent 
felt relieved at our safety. 

George Sidney Porter’s success I attribute to his deter- 
mination to see a thing through. When he undertook a 
thing he never gave up. He learned to swim, to box, to 
smoke, and his greatest achievement of all is that he 
mastered the art of Printing, which has enabled him all 
these years to impart the graphic art to hundreds of deaf 
boys, who now are leading useful lives, earning good pay, 
and I dare say are thankful to him. My sincere wish is 
that he may yet be spared many more years in his useful 
vocation which is bearing such wonderful results. 


“$ic 'Uos, J\[on J\[obis ” 

T HE SILENT WORKER is the Gallaudet 
College of the world’s deaf, and Porter is the 
artist Zubiaurre of the developing room and 
the architect Marr of many deaf printers’ happy 
careers. I knew him as far back as 40 years, when he 
had charge of the jobbing department of the Deaf- 
Mutes’ Journal. 

One day I watched the platen of the old machine 
moving forward and with a rebound, gliding backward 
when, of a sudden, sheet after sheet of paper crumpled 
up and there was confusion. 

“The press is magnetized,” signed Porter as he 
quickly jumped to the lever, “You are full of electric- 
ity. Stand away 50 feet.” 

I sauntered into Editor Hodgson’s den, the walls of 
which were covered with pictures of the deaf, nailed 
on with a happy absence of preservance that those same 
relics would be of value today. The editor signalled 
for a small boy to bring a glass of water. T noticed 
that, as the boy brought the water, he was in a trem- 
ulous state of a fox terrier watching a rubber ball in 
your hands. The editor turned back his head as he 
slowly emptied the glass. Still contemplating the ceil- 
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ing, he suddenly dashed the glass in the direction of the 
boy, and, like lightning, the boy caught it in his hands. 

The editor turned smilingly to me and said : “This 
is the ABC of teaching printing. The deaf are sloven- 
ly and listless, and the habit must be broken up at the 
start.” 

“Did you train Porter that way?” ventured I. 

“Certainly,” returned the editor, still courteously and 
knowingly. 

No wonder, we today hear of the “greatest magazine” 
and of “the praise of nations.” 

Sic vos, non nobis is short, pithy Latin and, as perhaps 
you, like Por'er, are not a Gallaudet man, I translate: 
“Thus do you but not for yourself.” Zeno. 


fAnd c Did 

Well we recall days of old 
When the “cors” were oft too bold — 

“Let George do it,” we would say, 

“He’ll be goat if we get gay.” 

Then Geo ge’s blue-pencil spanker 
Would teach us not to hanker 
For trouble — and in the end 
Rich were we in such a friend. 

■ i * - ■ 

T HERE you are — that’s George as we of the days 
agone knew him, and I believe his present staff 
finds him the same. 

A good many people say we old boys live in the past. 
Be it as it may, those were the days. 1 hope I am a credit 
to , Seliney, MacGregor, Hodgson and Porter, under 
whom I served my apprenticeship. 

My active connection with The Silent Worker 
ceased when The Frat discontinued its department, and 
ray Chicago letters had to stop at about the same time be- 
cause of lack of the opportunity to keep on with them, but 
I have, together with the rest of the old timers, always 
kept an eye on the progress of the paper. Only Brother 
Pach carries on — the old faithful perennial ' that he is. 

Most of the “cors” I refer to have dropped from the 
staff for one reason or another — some have anstvered the 
last roll. I do not doubt but what all are watching — 
and rooting for — the continued success of what George 
did. What a great number this special would be if all 
could contribute to it. 

Whether George did all the things Ave often left to him 
to do 1 cannot say, but I do know he did tvhat he set out 
to do Itvith Silent Worker itself — he did make it the 
greatest- of its kind — and made a legion of friends, too. 

Francis P. Gibson. 


*A 0 •' i. . 

• eJTyfy tribute to Qeorge ^Porter 

S OME one has said that “every great institution is 
but the lengthened shadow of a single man.” So 
m -it is with George S. Porter, he made the Silent 
Worker, he made it the magazine of the deaf of the 
civilized world— the only one of its kind — , without him 
this could never have been. » 

Generous, patient, and tactful, Mr. Porter is a master 
in dealing with his fellow-deaf. This is especially true 
of the way in which he handles his contributors or staff 
of writers. He always says the right thing to keep up 
their spirits in times of discouragement. 1 have never 
met him personally, ‘but when I first came to know him 
more than twenty-five years ago, through correspondence 
and articles to his magazine, it was Dr. James H. Cloud 
who early informed me that Mr. Porter himself is always 
thfe inspiration of the men and women who write for 


him. Whenever these contributors dropped out, as they 
did now and then, it was not because of him — but for 
other reasons. 

We could not over-estimate the good influence this 
magazine has had upon the lives and happiness of the 
deaf everywhere. They have been proud to claim it as 
their own. Many of the brainest deaf have contributed 
to it articles which the hearing have read only to doubt 
if deaf-mutes are really that brilliant after all. 

I remember once that Mr. Porter was particularly 
pleased with an article of mine wherein I described my 
California garden in January, — a backyard of green, 
growing things, flowers, vegetables, fruit, where \ r iolets 
and orange blossoms vied in filling the air with their 
s\A r eet perfume. Ho\a t the genial publisher longed to be 
there! Just now I could wish for nothing better than 
that he be given a year’s leave of absence Avith full pay 
(has he not earned it many times over?) to come and 
enjoy these splendors of our tropical-like home. 

Alice T. Terry. 


^ he "Worker , cA oTKlirror 
of Sorter 

I F NOVELTY AAas the object sought by the orgini- 
ators of this special number they certainly have 
ga : tied their end. Who ever heard of the editor 
or publisher of a periodical being assigned a whole issue 
of the publication over which he presides Avith the pur- 
pose of devoting it to his personality and achievements? 
It is quite believable that Publisher Porter is still blush- 
ing most violently at the mere suggestion of such a 
thing. What he will do when the issue sees the light 
is beyond imagination. Become incandescent, probably. 

Still, a very respectable number of people in this world 
cling firmly to the belief that bouquets of bright blossoms 
handed to the living serve a more graceful purpose than 
Avhen woven into wreaths to be laid upon a bier, and no 
doubt the schemers of this Porter issue belong to that 
number. 

But what can be said of the personality and achieve- 
ments of one who displays them every month, ten months 
in the year, for him Avho runs to read? If ever it could 
be said of a man that he is represented by his works, 
that can be said of George S. Porter. The Silent, 
Worker mirrors him in each of its every detail; its 
commanding position among periodicals published by 
and for the deaf points his achievements. And they are 
real — unique ; for he builded not -only the road thereto, 
but bridged many a chasm of disappointment that would 
have balked a man of less force and character. This 
issue is Avell earned and well-deserved. 

W. W. Beadell. 


Serves^im ght 

I FORCING Mr. George S. Porter, the real spirit 
A of the Silent Worker, to step aside for a month 
and alloAV others to attend to its printing, serves 
him right. A man Avho has been at the case for thirty- 
six years Avorking for the good and interest of his fel- 
low men is justly entitled to a respite and we are glad 
that those who are near to Mr. Porter have taken this 
step and will, as announced in the May issue, relieve 
him from all care in getting the July issue out and con- 
taining a likeness of himself A\ r hich he has been too mod- 
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est to show. The writer’s acquaintance with Mr. Porter 
was formed some years back, meeting him at conventions 
of the deaf and teachers of the deaf conventions where 
he mixed with the members in the interest of his pet paper. 
He was never obtrusive in his requests, gentlemanly at 
all times, even when requests to subscribe were declined. 

His knowledge of the printing trade, his persistency, 
and efforts to make the Silent Worker a real illustra- 
ted paper for the deaf, is the result of his labor, and we 
are sure they are appreciated by his many friends. 

We extend hearty congratulations to Mr. Porter for 
the work he has performed and the success that has attend- 
ed him in the publication of the paper and may he long be 
spared to guide its usefulness. A. B. Greener. 


(Captain of Industry 

T HE PROJECT of paying tribute to George S. 
Porter through the columns of his own paper, 
while he himself is relegated to the side lines tem- 
porarily, is one that appeals to me and in which I am 
glad to have a share. It is a general custom among us 
to reserve tributes to our friends until they have crossed 
the Great Divide. Then we let loose flowers of oratory 
and flowers of the field in abundance. Of what avail are 
such offerings to the “dull cold ear of death”? How 
much better it would be if we made a more frequent prac- 
tice of offering flowers for the living — for those who have 
done, through a lone period of years, some good and useful 
work for their fellow-men. 

Among the deaf men of America who have made good 
in spite of their handicap, George S. Porter stands today 
in the front rank. He well merits the title of Captain 
of Industry among the deaf. He has for close on to two 
score years lived a life of labor, expert labor, and one of 
the greatest and most useful kinds of labor — the art pre- 
servative. He had made of the Silent Worker a great 
magazine for the deaf. Through it he has given intellec- 
tual pleasure and inspiration to better things to thousands 
of deaf men and w r omen throughout the country. But 
to my thinking his greatest and most useful work is not 
what is visualized in the pages of the Silent Worker 
from month to month, but it is the benefit that he has con- 
ferred upon the many deaf boys who have come under 


his instruction, to whom he has imparted some degree of 
his own skill and efficiency as a worker and whom he has 
sent out into the world with high ideals of workmanhip. 

J. L. Smith, 

Editor of The Companion, 
Minnesota School for the Deaf. 



Miss Frances C. Hawkins, just be- 
fore she became Mrs. George S. 
Porter 


A Fanwood professor once said that the most sensible 
thing Mr. Porter ever did was to select the accomplished, 
lovely and beautiful Frances C. Hawkins, of Oswego, 
N. Y., for a life partner. Miss Hawkins was trained in 
the Art Department at Fanwocd under Madame and 
Monsieur Le Prince and was made assistant instructor in 
1884. In 1888 she was called to New Jersey to serve un- 
der her old teacher Prof. Weston Jenkins. Starting as 
instructor in Art Needle Work, she was advanced to Art 
instructor, to Kindergarten and finally as an Academic 
teacher, which position she still holds with credit. As a 
lip-reader she has few equals. 



Birthplace of Mr. Porter, 2J>00 feet above sea. The farmhouse in the center is where he also became deaf. 
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States, owe much of their success to Mr. Porter. 
It is fitting that they should here be given an oppor- 
tunity to publicly express their appreciation. No 
tribute the Silent Worker can pay Mr. Porter could 
equal his desserts. 

Mr. Porter is a remarkable man in many ways, 
and one of his qualities which may not be suffi- 
ciently recognized by outsiders is his ability in 
mastering new ideas, new machines, and in ac- 
quiring new skills with very little help. He accom- 
plishes this by slow and patient perseverance. For 
example, he began his Photo-Engraving Depart- 
ment in the crudest way and as each new tool and 
machine was purchased, and each new process re- 
quired, he set to work with a will, and by trial and 
error methods, he in time became an expert. 
When the three-color method was undertaken, the 
equipment and supplies were purchased, and Mr. 
Porter without previous experience in this line, 
in time, with the aid of his assistant, mastered 
this art most professionally. 

It is gratifying to see the way in which his friends 
respond in paying him this well earned tribute. — P. 


By No Means 

A number of inquires have come in asking if this 
issue of the Worker presages Mr. Porter’s retire- 
ment — to which we are very glad to emphatically 
answer, “Bv no means.” Mr. Porter is still young 
and handsome, (Ask the young ladies), and is capa- 
ble of many more years of useful service. Pie has 
been relegated to the side lines temporarily, to keep 
him out of mischief. 

Mr. J. L. Smith, in the first paragraph of his 
tribute to Mr. Porter, aptly expresses our senti- 
ments. We quote some of them ; 

“It is the general custom among us to reserve 
tribute to our friends until they have crossed the 
Great Divide. Then we let loose flowers of oratory 
and flowers of the field in abundance. Of -what 
avail are such offerings to the ‘dull cold ear of 
death’? How much better it would be if we made 
a more frequent practice of offering flowers for the 
living for those who have done, through a long 
period of years, some good and useful work for 
their fellow-men.” M. 

Honor To Whom Honor Is Due 

I 

The greatest satisfaction in life is when one has 
reached ripe years to look back and is able to review 
the fruits of his work and can pronounce them good. 
Who in our profession can point with pride to a 
greater number and to a more successful line of 
printers than Mr. Porter? These boys, many of 
w'hom are now men scattered all over the United 


An Appreciation 

The many years of faithful service to his friends 
and associates and especially to the multitude of 
former pupils who have been so fortunate as to come 
under the instruction and influence of such a 
teacher can be only feebly described in words of 
praise. 

Patient determination in the face of many diffi- 
cult and seemingly impossible situations, the effi- 
cient and capable solving of the problems arising in 
connection with the publishing of a real magazine 
with only the help of inexperienced pupils, an 
always genial, kindly and pleasant personality with 
valuable advice for all, always too busy to think of 
self, never too busy to help others, — these are some 
of the qualities which inadquately express apprecia- 
tion of our colleague. 

More than twenty-five years of close professional 
association with such a personality enables us to 
look back with pleasure and inspiration and to look 
forward with the hope that we may have the privi- 
lege of many more years of friendship and associa- 
tion with George S. Porter. J. 

George Sidney Porter 

For over thirty-five years Mr. George Sidney 
Porter has been identified with the NeAV Jersey 
School printing department, having been induced to 
come here from the Arkansas School, in 1892, by 
his old Fanwood teacher, Prof. Weston Jenkins. 
He was eminently fitted for the printing profession 
and it was not long before the Silent Worker, under 
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his wise management, became recognized every- 
where as the leading magazine for the Deaf. 

When Mr. Porter took charge of the printing 
department of the New Jersey School, he found it 
badly equipped, and cramped in small quarters 
which could not accommodate more than eight pupils 
at a time. Through his unceasing efforts, and the 
generous attitude of the school authorities, whom 
he brought to realize the importance of the printing 
trade to the deaf, the printing department has 
grown into what we believe to be the largest and 
best equipped plant of any school for the deaf. 

Eight linotypes are in constant use throughout 
the school week by more than 25 boys. The shop 
itself accommodates over 50 boys daily. 

Hundreds of boys have left Mr. Porter’s depart- 
ment fully trained to meet the rigorous demands 
of the work-a-day world. 

Many of his early pu- 
pils are still retained, 
at unusually good sala- 
ries, by the shops they 
started out with. Other 
printers of those shops 
h av e come and gone, 
but Mr. Porter’s boys 
have been kept. 

Mr. George Sidney 
Porter was born in Lib- 
erty, N. Y., in 1862. He 
attended the Public 
schools until 9, when he 
lost his hearing from 
brain fever, caused by 
being held too long in 
a snowbank by a large 
boy while returning 
home from school. He entered the Fanwood Insti- 
tute in 1872, and was placed in an articulation class, 
composed of semi-mutes. Later he took the High 
Class course under Prof. Weston Jenkins, and upon 
his graduation, in 1884, was Valedictorian of his 
class. Soon after, he was appointed assistant in- 
structor in printing with Mr. E. A. Hodgson, editor 
of the Deaf-Mutes’ Journal. After six years, in 1890, 
he became instructor in printing at the Arkansas 
School in Little Rock, but he did not remain there 
long. About this time his old teacher, Prof. Jenkins, 
was appointed Superintendent of the New Jersey 
School, and knowing of Mr. Porter’s qualifications 
as a teacher, Mr. Jenkins induced him to come and 
look after the destinies of the New Jersey School’s 
printing department. 

In 1892, soon after his appointment to the New 
Jersey School, Mr. Porter married Miss Frances C. 
Hawkins, of Oswego, N. Y. They have one daugh- 
ter, Cornie, and one grandson, Richard Wellington 
Cross, of whom they are very proud. Mr. and Mrs. 
Porter are the proud possessors of a beautiful home 


in one of the best locations on Sanhican Drive, a 
short distance from the school. For years their 
home has been the scene of many pleasant gather- 
ings. 

Mr. Porter has never denied his services towards 
the uplifting of the deaf. It would take too long 
to enumerate the various clubs and associations of 
which he has been a member. Aside from holding 
minor offices in a score or more of clubs, he has 
been the President of the following: The Peet 
Literary Society, the New Jersey State Association 
of the Deaf, The New Jersey State Branch of the 
N. A. D., and the Trenton Branch of the N. A. D. 
lie is still an honorary member of the League of 
Elect Surds and the Association of Deaf Artists, 
both of New York, and also of the Gallaudet Club 
of Philadelphia, Pa. Not being a Gallaudet man, his 

membership in the last 
named club is an honor, 
indeed. ■ r . 

Possessing a person- 
ality and character that 
wins the respect oi 
young and old alike, a 
cheery disposition that 
sheds : sunshine when- 
ever he goes, Mr. Por- 
ter iS more than pop>- 
ular ; he is loved. M. 

Closed 

Since printing Mr. 
Gray’s criticism of the 
Illinois Home for Aged 
and Infirm Deaf, we 
have received replies 
from Mr. Adolph N. Struck and Aug. J. Rod- 
enberger besides the one by Rev. Mr. Hasentab 
which was published. These we have denied pub- 
lication. We have also refused Mr. Gray a reply 
in order to prevent further controversy. 

We know this action will create some hard feel- 
ings between all concerned in the matter. We try 
to be fair to both parties but long drawn out contro- 
versies have no place in such a publication as The 
Silent Worker. 

Notice 

Mr. Porter expresses regrets that so much valu- 
able matter has been crowded out of this issue on 
his account, but says he will use all left-overs in 
the October issue. We. the present editors, 
know he is worried over his matter, but at the same 
time we are confident that the Silent Worker read- 
ers will not begrudge our action this once. We take 
the liberty to advise all whose subscriptions expire 
with this issue to send in their renewals promptly 
in September. 


GEORGE SIDNEY PORTER 

Born, 1862, Liberty, N. Y. 

Attended Public School. 

Lost Hearing at 9 from Brain Fever. 

Entered Fanwood Institute, 1872. 

Graduated, 1884, Class Valedictorian. 

Married, 1892, to Frances C. Hawkins, of 
Oswego, N. Y. 

Has one daughter, Cornie, and one grandson, 
Richard Wellington Cross. 

Career: Assistant Instructor in Printing with E. 

A. Hodgson, 1884 to 1890; Instructor in 
Printing at the Arkansas School. 1890 to 1892; 
Instructor in Printing, Business Manager and 
Associate Editor of the Silent Worker of the New 
Jersey School, 1892 — . 
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Pdtas Known ^Porter for fyorty 

years 

A S A FRIEND who has known Mr. Porter for 
40 years or more since the days he was at Fan- 
wood that friendship has held. His modest, 
quiet ways, yet ever laboring for the welfare of the deaf, 
have been characteristic. This is a Porter Number and 
I desire very much to extend to him sincere appreciation 
of the interest he has always shown in our society. 1 
know all members of American Society of Deaf Artists, 
on whose rolls he stands as an honorary member, will 
join me with thanks for his kindness of the past and 
sincere wishes for the future. Jacques Alexander. 

Ex-President American Society of Deaf Artists. 

c&he “Lino” (^Mechanics 
Estimation of his *jBoss 

T ERE comes the boss!” In most instances 
I 1 these four words cause much palpitation of 
■*“ the heart and a complete change in the atmos- 
phere of the room. Not so, when the boss referred to 
is my boss, George S. Porter. 

His presence and congenial smile are always welcome 
— things go on as they were. He knows his workers and 
believes in having things done, but not in making people 
work their lives away, as rapidly as a machine gun shoots. 
He wants you to do everything as well as you can, and he 
wants you to do it better tomorrow than you did it today, 
but he does not require you to eat your heart out because 
you are not a world beater. His criticisms are given 
through kindly advise and suggestion, never causing a 
hitch or unfriendly feeling. 

It is not necessary for him to force his authority; it is 
immediately recognized. 

I might add, speaking in a figurative manner, that the 
old saying, “Honesty is the best policy,” is carried up his 
shirt sleeve. He believes in it to the ’nth degree and ex- 
pects others to do the same. 

I am not a connoisseur in the matter of judging “bos- 
ses,” having had only three previous to Mr. Porter but, 
in comparison with these three, and in order to put them 
in a nutshell, I might say he is comfortable to work for. 

E. J. Kennedy. 


“Let Qeorge ‘Do Ih~” 

T HOUGH I have never had the pleasure of meet- 
ing our friend George S. Porter, in person, I feel 
that I have really known him for a long time. 
Our acquaintance with each other has been all through 
Uncle Sam’s mail, yet by this remote contact with him I 
feel that he has been a factor in my life for the better. 

May I quote again, a verse that long ago struck my 
fancy. 

"No matter how this old world goes, 

It’s mighty hard to beat. 

You get a thorn with every rose 
But! aren’t the roses sweet?” 

“Let George do it,” and I am wondering if it were 
not the hard-working George S. Porter, of Silent 
Worker fame, that was the original “George.” 

Troy E. Hill. 


cA (farrier of LMany burdens 

I T IS a pleasure, indeed, to add a word of praise to 
such a worthy cause. During the many years that 
I have had business relations with Mr. George S. 
Porter, I have found him uniformly amiable. Webster 
defines the word Porter, thus: a carrier of burdens, etc. 
Norv anyone at all familiar with the duties of a printing 
instructor and publisher in a deaf school, will agree that 
Webster used the correct definition as Mr. Porter has 
been a carrier of many burdens in the pursuit of his duties, 
yet he has the happy faculty of harmonious adjustment 
to his environment. The secret of Mr Porter’s success 
lies in the fact that he does not “put it off,” he puts 
it over.” 

William G. Newcomb, 
Business Manager, N . J. School for the Deaf 

c&he School Mews cAdds Its 
tribute 

T HE Jersey School News seceded from The Silent 
Worker two years ago, up to which time it had 
been an integral part of The Silent Worker, 
under the name of The Supplement. The secession, how- 
ever, was only superficial. George Porter still directs its 
publication, as he did The Supplement, and there is the 
heartiest cooperation between the editor of The Silent 
Worker and the editor of The Jersey School News. 

The School News wishes to take part in the cele- 
bration undertaken in the Porter Number of the The 
Worker. There is a reflected glory from the larger 
magazine tq the smaller paper, and the News feels 
proud to be a member of the Porter family. Hail 
to the Chief, and may he long be the Chief! — T. B. 


Still Lovers 

W E HAVE had articles on conduct, criticism, 
humor, history and what-not. Personally I know 
of something concerning Pop that all have over- 
looked, viz: his domestic life as it is today. 

Having lived next door to him for the past year I am 
aware of a few things the rest of you probably don’t 
kncw r . Pop is all that has been written in his praise and 
still more. In short, he is exactly what most of us 
ain't ten minutes after the Preacher, Justice of the Peace, 
or Secretary of War, has just finished roping, gagging 
and placing the branding iron on us., i. e., — he is still a 
lover. Fact is, he and Mrs. Porter don’t act a bit as 
if they had ever been married at all. They pet like 
16-year olds. Cross words between them are as scarce 
as muzzled fleas and they are as full of fun and play as 
they make ’em. Don’t you forget it, Mrs. Porter is right 
there on hand every morning when Pop starts to work 
to collect her usual kiss, despite the fact that she follows 
him to work two hours later. Yes, I’ll say Pop is sure 
everything we are not. 

If you should stroll into the kitchen any evening bet- 
ween 6 and 7 o’clock you would find Pop helping set the 
table, or perhaps doing dishes, and take it from me, he 
can sure w T ield a mean drying rag. He also does the 
harder part of the household duties, (rather insists upon 
doing it because Mrs. Porter is a good sport and would 
sure do it if permitted.) This harder w T ork consists of us- 
ing the sweeper, tending the furnace in winter, etc. There 
isn’t any mess to him. He cleans his own smoking 
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stands, helps do the wash and he and Mrs. Porter go 
50-50 on everything. Where one goes the other can go. 
What one does the other can do. In truth, these two 
couldn’t have been better put together if they had been 
soldered instead of tied up with a simple marriage con- 
tract. One marriage in ten thousand don’t turn out 
half as good as this one has and to even hint that thev, 
for an instant, were not suited would be perfectly absurd. 

If I am ever so lucky (or unlucky as Henry P. Crut- 
cher put it) as to ever fall into the creek of Matrimony 
I hope my marriage life will be at least half as successful 
and happy as Pop’s has turned out to be. 

Pop once told me that he had to chase Mrs. Porter 
for eight years before he finally caught her. Well, Pop 
is certainly lucky that I did not live then for if I had I 
would have given him a run for his money. 

Jimmie Neighbor, 

Pressman, New Jersey School for Deaf. 


THE ALUMNI OF THE NEW JERSEY SCHOOL 
ORGANIZE 

On the thirtieth of May the Alumni of the New Jersey 
School held a mass meeting at the Moose Home, Trenton, New 
Jersey, and established an alumni association known as the 
Alumni Association of the New Jersey School for the Deaf 
The association is officered as follows: Mr. Dondiego, of 
Trenton, president; Mr. Bradley, of Newark, first vice-presi- 
dent; Mr. Shaw, of Jersey City, second vice-president; Mr. 
Dobbins, of Trenton, secretary; Mr. Garland, of Hoboken, 
treasux-er, and Mr. Hester, of Hoboken, sergeant-at arms. 


Torter’s “Stenog” 

A STENOGRAPHER, I believe, has the advant- 
age over most of those who work under the 
“Boss,” because she is with him more and can 
observe his true character, his fine points and his faults 
which most of you do not see. 

Of those whom I have worked for I admire Mr. Porter 
the most. He is cool, accurate, never loses his self- 
control and his disposition is far greater than that of any 
business man I have ever met. At writing a business 
letter he is an adept. Numerous subjects, various topics, 
interruptions, and so forth, do not baffle him in the least. 
He can go through them with swiftness and accurateness, 
the result of long and tireless practice. 

1 he more desk w r ork he has the better he seems to like 
it and, so to speak, the harder he throws himself at it. 
It has no effect whatsoever upon his temper like some 
men I have known and worked for. In truth he never 
gets mad. there is always that same cheery disposition, 
the same happy smile. 

Although he is quick to detect a mistake he is ever- 
readv with kind and helpful advice. I am very glad that 
I have the pleasure of working for him and hope to be 
ab'e to retain this position for some time to come. 

Mary M. Feehan, 
Pop's Stenog-Proofreader. 


□ ’"If 

c Top’s Printing Office cAssistants 



P OP PORTER says he owes 
much to his assistants and could 
not get along without them. 
Each one fits the scheme as nicely as 
a cog does in a machine — should either 
be -absent for any lenth of time the 
work in all departments would be 
seriously retarded. Each one is well 
trained in his or her particular line of 
work and as such they become valu- 
able members of the staff. To have 
a‘fine staff means much to any school 
because pupils are sure to receive 
greater benefits. 



A. L. PACH PHOTO 




i 


Left to right 

HANS P. HANSEN 
Photo-engraving 

JIMMIE A. NEIGHBOR 
Press work 

EVERETT J. KENNEDY 
Linctype Mechanic 

MARY M. FEEHAN 
Stenog-Proofreader 
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Kite Carnival Was Spectacular 


M ORE than 100 contestants in the annual kite 
carival of the state school for the deaf held 
on the athletic field Friday afternoon, April 13, 
paraded before the judges to open the most successful 
event of the school during the year. 

Although a large number of the contestants were lads 
of the city, all of the prizes offered were captured by 
students of the state institution. 

Following the parade of the participants, the flying was 



Participants in Kite Carnival at Alabama School 

begun and within a few minutes the sky was dotted. 

The various winners were : 

Best flyer, James Stephens; baseball and glove. 
Highest flyer, Bob Thompson ; baseball and glove. 
Cleverest kite (original), Davis Sikes; pocket knife. 
Cleverest kite (not original), Alva Reneau; belt. 
Prettiest kite (original), Wallace Hopp; baseball. 
Prettiest kite (not original), William Hogg; baseball. 
Best box kite, Charles Cataldo; tie. 

Winner of race, Bob Thompson ; Eversharp pencil. 
Tandem kite, Eugene Stephens; watch. 

First kite 50 feet up that stays, prize box of candy, 
divided between Rothel Bailey and Claude Battle. 

A large crowd witnessed the spectacle. Admission was 
10 cents. The proceeds, amounting to $57, went to the 
school library fund. Judges of the contest were Miss 
Gladys Hicks, Rev. Jos. H. Harvey, W. E. Henkle and 
H. H. Thornton. 

All of the teachers of the primary and intermediate 
grades were on the committee in charge of the affair, of 
which committee Miss Alma Weaver was general chair- 



Prize Winning Tandem Kite 

man. The fine showing made by this committee was due 
to its exceptional team work made possible by the 
assistance of the following sub-committee: Poster 
committee — Miss Golden, chairman; Committee on 
entries — Miss Pearson, chairman; Committee on sale of 
tickets — Mrs. Kyser, chairman; Committee on sale of 
candy — Miss Davis, chairman; Publicity committee — 
Miss McMillan, chairman . — Daily Home. 


Resolutions of Condolence 

At the last meeting of the Board of Managers of the 
Ohio Home for the Aged and Infirm Deaf resolutions of 
condolence, expressing the sentiment of the Board over 
the death of two its members were passed. 

The resolutions as passed are as follows: 

ROBERT P. MacGREGOR 

Whereas, There has been taken from our midst, a faithful 
worker, Robert P. MacGregor. 

Resolved, That the Board of managers of the Ohio Home for 
the Aged and Infirm Deaf lost an officer and member who, by 
his ready pen, his quick wit, his unfaltering courage and his 
wide knowledge, gave support to the Home from its inception 
until his removal from among us; That in him the Board of 
Managers and the Home have lost a real friend who endeared 
himself to all by his contagious cheer, his good comradeship, 
and his democratic spirit. 

Be it further resolved. That in loving appreciation a copy 
of these resolutions be sent to his daughters, the Misses Bessie 
and Jean MacGregor. 

Be written in the minutes of the Board. Be published in the 
Chronicle, The Deaf-Mutes’ Journal, and The Silent Worker. 

PRESTON L. STEVENSON 

Resolved, That in the death of Preston L. Stevenson, the 
Board has lost a useful member and the Deaf of Ohio a 
representative of their class. 

Resolved, That these resolutions be copied on the records of 
the Board, and a copy be sent to the deceased’s family, be print- 
ed in the Chronicle, The Deaf-Mutes’ Journal, and the Silent 
Worker. 

John C. Winemiller, 

Mrs. R. P. Thomas, 

Committee . 


Knights and Ladies of 
De l’Epee 

The eighth national convention of the Knights and 
Ladies of de l’Epee will be held at the Metropole Hotel, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, from July 2 to 7. 

This is expected to be a very important session. While 
members are admitted to the business session which are 
held in the mornings and afternoons during the week, 
the evenings are devoted to social affairs to which every- 
one is welcome. 

On July 4th, there will be an all-day outing which 
will include a visit to St. Ritar School and a trip to the 
famed Cincinnati Zoo. 

The arrangements are in the capable hands of Messrs, 
Joseph Miller, William Farwick, Anthony Mascari, 
John J. Wagner, Henry Homan and Mrs. Helen Miller, 
who acts as secretary. 

Any one seeking information may address the secretary 
at 94 1 Columbia St., Newport, Ky. 


TEAMWORK 

Now this is the law of the Jungle — as old and as true as the 

sky; 

And the Wolf that shall keep it may prosper, but the Wolf 
that shall break it must die. 

As the creeper that girdles the tree trunk, the law runneth 
forward and back — 

For the strength of the Pack is the Wolf, and the strength of 
the Wolf is the Pack. 

— Kipling 


POSITION WANTED 

Deaf Girl, of Petersburg, Illinois, desires position as super- 
visor of little girls in some Eastern School for the Deaf, 
Address Silent Worker, Trenton, N. J. 
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Cartoons of His Majesty 


Jack Kondell 


^Porter” on the c Pullman means service to travelers. 

T orter" on the Silent Worker means service ^ to HDeafdom^! 

<-^e!Mrs. Edwin SPCazel, Omaha 
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c5L Newcomer's Comment 

®y 5- Williams 


AM a newcomer among the contributors to the pages 
of the Silent Worker. 

I have never met George S. Porter, and learned more 
of him through the editorial in the May issue, signed 
by Pope, Moore and Johnson, than I ever knew before. 

Yet the impressions of a newcomer may be of value to 
the reader. They may, at least, furnish variety from 
the contributions of old friends of the editor. 

I am a writer by natural inclination and made my way 
through Gallaudet College mainly by pushing and pull- 
ing a pencil. Yet I offered my first contribution to the 
Silent Worker only a few months ago. 

This was due to an early prejudice against the maga- 
zine. 

In my early college days the correspondent of the 
Silent Worker was a painful person. 

When his contributions were not confined to cut-and- 
dried accounts of officers elected and resolutions passed by 
various college organizations, his comments were doleful 
and depressing. 

As a consequence, it was said that his column was read 
by no one but himself. 

The editor of the Silent Worker was not responsible 
for the selection of this correspondent. He was doubtless 
recommended by his precedessor, a well-meaning and able 
man. 

I thought the college column was a fair index to the 
rest of the magazine, so never gave the Silent 
Worker a thought — until Mr. Pach, in the course of 
some private correspondence, suggested that I offer con- 
tributions. 

‘ Why,” 1 wrote back to Pach, “judging by what I 
have seen of the Worker, the editor would fall out of his 
swbvel chair at sight of any of my stuff.” 

Nearly twenty years after I had left college mv friend 
Gray Barham sent me a copy of the Worker, containing 
an article which he especially wished me to read. 

Looking over the rest of the copy, I was astonished 
to find material which I' had supposed inadmissible to 
the columns of the magazine. 

So I made an offering. It was accepted, and a promise 
of featuring it was made. 

To mv amazement, the final proofs were submitted 
to me for correction. Never in all my experience as a 
professional writer had this happened to me before. 

The correction of the proofs meant additional work. 

Then I reflected that, in the trade-journals of the 
professional writer I had noted complaints of how ed- 
itors had changed titles and otherwise edited contribu- 
tions in such manner as to make the writer feel foolish. 

In every case where details were given, I sided with 
the writer who had given much time and thought to his 
work, where the editor had evidently acted in haste. 

Ah! the wise Porter. It dawned upon me that he 
preferred to let his correspondents stand on their own re- 
sponsbility, while he merely passed on what might suit his 
publication and what might not. 

On further perusal of the Silent Worker. I noticed 
that the smooth, diplomatic styles of Pach and Howson 
fully fitted these men as I have heard of them, while the 
style of Meagher also was perfectly characteristic of 
him as I knew him by reputation. 

Turning to the work of Mueller, I found the rol- 


licking, rough-and-ready manner in which he writes fully 
in keeping with my old friend “Gott in Himmel” 
Mueller, whom I know' about as well as I know my 
manual alphabet. 

With this policy well understood, the reader may 
lest assured that the editor of the Silent Worker is 
selecting the best available material from his limited 
number of contributors and that the contributors alone 
are responsible fry such faults as the reader may find 
with their work. 

I have never written a story or article but that, on 
seeing it in print, I could see where it could easily be 
improved. In fact, I have blushed at my w T ork times 
without number. It is up to me to blush if I am not 
satisfied wbth such work of mine as appears in the Silent 
Worker. For all my contributions have appeared just 
as I corrected them in the final proof. 

So I am robbed of the alibi that the printer made a 
mistake or the editor misunderstood. 

Only the other day, I received a letter from an old 
college friend in which that friend wrote that he was 
gratified to find a recent contribution in the Silent 
Worker from his pen appear just as he had written 
it, without either addition or subtraction. 

So, if you have fault to find wdth anything wdiich 
appears in the columns of this magazine outside the 
editorial space, I trust you can safely charge such faults 
to the w'riter, not to the editor. 

In conclusion, I w'ish to confess my astonishment that 
a magazine wmrking in so limited a field as the Silent 
Worker which very truthfully advertises itself as 
for the deaf, about the deaf, and by the deaf,” should 
attain such a standard of excellence. 

1 regret to say that it seems to me that this extra- 
ordinary publication is not fully appreciated by those 
who need it most. 

If Editor Porter feels the same w'ay, he may console 
himself wdth the thought that many of the finest things 
in life are not fully appreciated by the beneficiaries there- 
of. 


PULL TOGETHER 

Did you ever see a team of big, powerful, well-trained 
horses pull a heavily loaded wagon out of a mud hole? Did 
you notice how they leaned forward in their collars — steadily, 
slowly, and pulled together? Does the man at the next bench, 
counter or desk need your help? Help him out. Tomorrow 
you may need his help. Ben Franklin said: “If we don’t hang 
together we will hang separately." Stick together. Cooperate 
with the man above you and below you. Cooperation is the 
very life of a national and personal prosperity. Pull together 
for the Club’s success! — Exchange. 


“I may be down but I’m not out,” said the short stop sliding 
into second. 


COLUMBIA DIV. No. 93, N. F. S. D. 

ANNUAL BANQUET 

Coloumbia, S. C. 

Saturday Night Fraternal Meet- 

Sept. 1st. at 8 p.m. ing at 6:30 p.m. 
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c fk tyelv of (fJUr. Sorter's 
Old ‘T’upils 


Top Row, Left to Right 

WALLACE COOK 

With Curtis Publishing Co., Phila, Pa 

DAVID SIMMONS 
Linotype Operator, Newark, N. J. 

WESLEY BREESE 
Three and four Color Worker, Boston 

Middle Left 

HANS P. HANSON 
Photo-engraving Instructor, N. J. 

CHARLES T. HUMMER 
Job Compositor , Jersey City, N. J. 

Middle Right 

MILES SWEENEY 
Bank-man, Daily Times-Advertiser 
Trenton, N. J. 

FRANK HOPPAUGH 
Linotype Operator, Newark, N. J. 

Bottom Row 

WILLIAM D. STOCKER 
Linotype Operator, Paterson Press- 

Guardian, Paterson, N. J. 

MARVIN HUNT 
Job Compositor, Trenton, N. J. 

HENRY W. HESTER 

Pressman, New York. 
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PAUL EH' A LD KEES 
Linotype Operator, Minneapolis, Minn 


BENJAMIN SCHORNSTEIN 
Pressman, Newark, N. J. 


ALFRED SHAW 

Linotype Operator, Jersey City, N. J. 

Middle Left 

HARRY L. REDMAN 
Job Compositor, Newark, N. J. 


RANDALL McCLELLAND 
Job Compositor, New York City 

Middle Right 

GEORGE C. BREDE 
Pressman, Jersey City, N. J. 


FRED D. BOUTON 
Job Compositor , Newark, N. J. 

Bottom Row, Left to Right 

JOHN Mac NEE 

Lintopye Operator, Newark, N . J. 


ABRAHAM POLANER 
Job Compositor, Newark N. J. 


JAMES J. DAT ISON 
Linotype Operator, Jersey City, N. J. 
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These are only a few of Mr. 
Porter's many pupils who have 
turned out to be successful com- 
positors, linotype operators, press- 
men and photo-engravers. 

Many of them are now married 
have children and live in comforta- 
ble homes. It is to be regretted 


George Azzaritti Job Com- 
positor Hoboken, N. J. 


Harry S. Smith, one of Porter's most successful 
pupils. He became an expert job compositor 
and finally became printing instructor at the 
V‘ h School. He was also well known as “ Bob 
W hite,” a writer of stories for Out-Doors 
magazines. 


that we cannot secure photo- 
graphs of the others for this 
issue for we feel sure Mr. 
Porter would be more pleased 
to see all his old boys gathered 
together than all the words of 
prainse his friends could give 
him. 



Frank Messick Linotype 
operator Paterson Press. 


olMa. Sorter’s tyirst ^Pupils in 1892 



Back row, left to right — Charles T. Hummer, George Rigg, Edward Manning, Charles Cascella, 

j Michael Condon, Alfred King, W allace Cook, Mr. Porter. Bottom row, left to right — Fred 

D. Bouton, Marvin Hunt, Harry Smith. All are living and hare become very successful, except Air. Condon 
who died not long after the photograph was taken. Mr. Smith died in Utah about three years ago. 
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Broadcasted by J. Frederick Meagher 


NOBODY LOVES A FAT MAN? 

Well, at least everybody loves a fat man’s fat magazine! 

Lo, and behold! It has come to pass that for a “Perfect 36” (years) George S. Porter (that “S” ought to 
stand for “Silentworker” — but it probably don’t) has patiently pattered around his princely printing plant; 
extolling thousands of lesser wights, with never a word anent his own dear self ! 

’Taint right, mine comrades. That’s right — you’re wrong! 

“Let Justice be done, though the Heavens fall!” The mills of the gods grind on, and impell us herd of 

paltry pencil-pushers to forcibly, feloniously, and by stealth, take over this edition of the Silent Worker and 

conduct it ourselves. Yessir. When Porter protests, in that good-natured, easy-going way of his, he will be 
politely invited to go jump in the lake! 

For it is the will of Allah that this issue of the world’s greatest illustrated monthly magazine for the 

deaf be, and hereby is, decreed a special tribute to the man who made it so! 

Blessed be Allah ! 

For Allah is Allah — and portly Publisher Porter is only a partner of the people and a proxy of the 
Prophet! 

I have spoken! 



PORTER THE PAINSTAKING PRINTER 


Spring, summer, autumn and winter — 
Winter, spring, summer and fall, 
Porter the painstaking printer 

Heedeth his craftsmanship’s call — 
Over and over and over, 

Hustle and bustle and shout; 

Double the trouble, Fame is a bubble — 
Rushing the WORKER out ! 

Cutting and culling the copy — 

Lay-out of type-point and face ; 

Galley of slugs — proofs prove sloppy; 

Make-up, and lock up the chase: 
Tinker with type and with tympan; 

Make-ready; size; over-lay; 

Tumble the jumble, rumble and grumble — 
Presses pounding away! 


Slip-sheet on dry-racks of maple — 
Coated-stock counted by ream ; 

Fold, gather, stack-up and staple — 

“Can’t you lads feed on the seam?”! 1 1 1 
Wrappers, addresses and mail-bags; 

Clean-up; wash; break up the run. 

Hurry and scurry, worry and flurry — 

’Nother edition done! 

We seldom reflect (we shirkers 

At ease with our chair and pipe) 

Who worketh the WORKER'S workers — 
Talented toilers with type; 

We seldom muse on the Master 

Who mouldeth the paper’s plan — 

Happy old chappie, snappy and scrappy, 
Porter the Printermanl 


VER met George S. Porter? Shake; 
neither have I. Yet somehow, you 
and I seem to know him better than 
we know nine out of ten every-day 
acquaintances. 

We connote the Silent Worker 
with Porter. And Porter with the 
Worker. One and inseparable. 
They go together like ham and eggs, 
coffee and cream, type and ink, Tam- 
many and trouble. 

While we have never met Porter, we 
each have a well-defined mental pic- 
ture ot the hearty old chap. Must be plump — or he 
couldn’t stand the strain. Writes a good business letter 
— proving he has a good head. Knows when not to rant 
and rave because copy is late; and when to coax and 
cajole when one of us thin-skinned contribs get crabby. 
Proving he knows humankind. And he lets his little 
printer-lads get away with punk proof-reading — proving 
he is not a hell-roaring Simon Legree. 



His profession — work. Hobby — more work. Beset- 
ting vice — yet further work. 

Winter parlor pastime — c h a s i n g I "£z> 

Jersey “Skeeters.” 

Porter belongs to the good old type A&yy 

of all-around p r i n t e r — t hey don’t / nMi 
grow that breed any more. This is t 

the age of specialists. As ad-man 1 v i l 

draw Chicago’s Union wage scale of Ifl 

$68 every 45-hours I tinker with type ' Jf~ ^ 

— which is probably more than the (U 
peerless Porter gets. Yet, in Allah’s 
scale of merit — measured by the wide- 
spread good performed — Porter pro- 
bably out-scales me ten to one. Prov- fYflii 
ing you may get Justice in Heaven — 
but you won’t get it here! 

Most good workmen and most smart individuals, are 
poor teachers. Knowing how and teaching how are 


vastly different things. But Porter — like dear old Ed- 
win Allan Hodgson — seems to be as excellent a teacher 
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g A “Perfect 36” Years 


and 

Still Growing 




as a craftsman and editor. At every big convention 
well-dressed, alert knights of the type-stick brag they 
are Porter-products, or Hodgson-handed. 

You don’t hear my own ex-pupils bragging they are 
Meagher-manslaughtered. 

I wonder why? 

Porter’s true character is best revealed by my first 
connection with him — back in 1911 when I assumed 
editorship of The Washingtonian, the 1. p. f. of the 
State School for the Deaf, Vancouver. Aged 24, and 
freshly married, I thought I was somebody Big! (Lit- 
tle toad, little puddle — you.) Anyhow, in Jassax 
ignorance I wrote Porter: “Am going to make your 
pitiful sheet seem cheap; send me — at your own ex- 
pense — a half-dozen cuts used in your last issue!” 

Instead of telling me to go take a running-jump clear 
down to Gehenna, Porter actually sent those cuts! 

But it apparently takes more than 
a few cuts, and more than red-ink 
scareheads, and more than a vit- 
riolic pen, to mak,e a great maga- 
zine. Strange to relate, The 
W ashingtonian never quite drove 
the Silent Worker into re- 
ceivership. 

Still, that foolish fathead letter 
of mine started one of Life’s beau- 

You and I, comrade, await the monthly Worker 
with impatience, and avidly pursue the contents. Seems 
easy to run a good magazine. (Until you try it.) Seems 
one of those things that “just happen” — like the sun- 
shine; and flowers; and beautiful women. You never 
appreciate them — until they are gone. 

But, believe me, for every chuckle — every thrill — 
every bit of human-interest, some editor had to sweat 
blood. Getting a writer to write just what you want 


the writer to write, is almost as hard as writing it your- 
self ! 

Porter is not among the swaggering swashbucklers at 
big conventions — strutting around (at general-member- 
ship expense) slapping us on our backs and button- 
holding us for votes. He isn’t there to puff out his 
chest at banquets, and show how many soup-stains his 
dinner-shirt tallies. He is not forever “Grand Double- 
horning” the chairman for the floor in meeting, to show- 
off how much he don’t know of every subject under the 
sun. He is not around to cadge our cigs, and borrow 
our bills, and ask our pretty wives to go joy-riding. 
Not he! 

For Porter is a genlteman and a scholar; one of Nat- 
ure’s noblemen ; self-effacing and unselfish ; an artist in 
his line who finds the joy of a great deed done is its own 
reward. A great stage-manager — who lets us puppets 
pirouette and take the curtain-calls; with never even a 
press-notice for himself! 

Porter, and Spears, and other trusty and tried and true 
Old Timers — hat in hand we salute them. * 

Unselfish Old Timers, who have done more real and 
lasting good for us deaf than any dozen effervescent young 
whippersnappers at recent conventions; not fqr them is 
the glamor and the glory of the banquet and the ball. 

But we — we understand! 

sw sw sw sw sw sw sw sw sw sw sw 

Say, What is So Welcome — Strikingly Whimsical, 
Sanely Wholesome, Scholarly and Wise? Skillful 
Workmanship and Sensible Ways make it a Steadfast 
Warder of our Safety and Weal! It is Strong and 
Watchful; Soothing to the Weary, and Satisfyingly 
Worthy! Sprightly Wags, Scribes and Writers Salute 
the Wizard Sponsoring the Wonderful Silent Work- 
er! 



tiful Friendships. 
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THE WORKER— TO PORTER 

You made me what I am today, I hope you’re satisfied, 

My covers bloom in colors gay — I’m Deafdom's joy and 
pride. 

I’ll be “Silent' 1 all this summer, I’ll be “fallen” till the 
fall— 

But I’ll bloom in old October with a brand-new line, 
that’s all ! 

PORTER— TO THE WORKER 

Me make you? . . . Well; the readers and the writers 
did their part — 

The way they have supported you has touched my happy 
heart. 

Let us pass and pull the curtain for a long vacation rest — 

We’ll let our readers rule the world — North, South and 
East and West. 



They say the 
Silent Worker 
was dying when 
Porter started tc 
“docto r” it, 36 
tears ago. The 
patient patient 
and it’s slug-sur 
geon have proven 
devoted affinities 
ever since. 

When it comes to slinging printer’s 
ink, Porter is a modern caveman. Like 
Greeley of the Tribune, Dana of the Sun, Bennet of the 
JJerald, Hodgson of the Journal. 

STOP— LOOK— LISTEN 

Douglas Tilden of California is one of the ten great- 
est sculptors in America. Tilden and Helen Keller 
were the only deaf-mutes in “Who’s Who,’’ last time I 
looked it over. 

But, with all the pro and con about giving Tilden 
the contract for our $10,000 statue to the Abbe de T- 
Epee — to be unveiled during the Golden Jubilee con- 
vention in Buffalo, 1930 — the chief points are over- 
looked. 

CAN TILDEN MAKE GOOD? 

Because his divine genius has created deathless statu- 
ary, is no more assurance that he will design anuther 
masterpiece, than past records of Walter Johnson, Jim 


Jeffries, Jim Thorpe and Glenn Curtiss mean they are 
still the best men alive in their lines. 

The governing body of our NAD will receive scath- 
ing criticism if it awards the contract for that statue 
without submitting it to open competition. Small 
models should be requested from other American deaf 
sculptors; such as Hanan of Washington, Roy Car- 
pen cer of Colorado, and tiny Rose Chadabe of New York 
C.ty. Miss Chadabe — a winsome Jewish girl not yet 30 
— displays striking ability. Hanan and Carpenter have 
turned cut statuary for thirty years. 

Our NAD moguls might also request models from 
prominent deaf sculptors abroad — giving American bids 
a 10% preferential when making their selection. 

TILDEN MERITS NO SPECIAL CONSIDERA- 
TION FROM THE NAD! 

His record as a Nadder is not impressive. Giving 
it from memory, here goes: Joined at the Norfolk 
convention, 1907 ; ran for president against the great 
Veditz; lost; then “resigned” in a huff. Tried to es- 
tablish a rival to the NAD. His first — and last — 
“Grand Convention” of the “American Federation of 
the Deaf,” San Francisco, July, 1912, was a cut-and- 
dried affair. Every deaf organization in America was 
awarded “proxy rights” — from the Society of Deaf 
Artists, down. NAD President Olof Hanson ap- 
pointed my wife (then third vice-president) to vote 
the entire NAD membership by proxy; hearing which 
Tilden suddenly made a last minute switch and barred 
the NAD from proxy-rights — the NAD alone of all 
state and national organizations. So the Meaghers 
cancelled steamer reservations from Seattle. 

The 1915 NAD convention was held in San Franr 
cisco, just across the bay from Tilden’s home. Tilden 
remained supremely aloof, refusing to ferry across to 
attend — fare 15c. He seemed to feel our organization 
should make a special pilgrimage to his studio, and pay 
homage to the “greatest living deaf-mute.” Admit- 
tedly Tilden was the greatest deaf man alive; yes. But 
it was up to him to make personal appearance — not sulk 
like Achilles in his tent. Dear old Editor Hodgson of 
the Journal (what a man!) who made Tilden famous 
in deaf circles — went over to Oakland and tried to con- 
vince the stubborn genius of his duty ; failing which the 
Journal columns have ever since been closed to “Zeno’s” 
vituperative, self-glorifying pen. 

Right after this convention, with Wildey Mitchell — 
another writer — I personally visited Tilden and tried to 
persuade the great genius to “do something construe- 
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five” for the NAD ; not grand-stand and belly-ache. 
All he could think of was his private resentment and 
personal prestige ! 

Ho; hum; there isn’t a leader alive — deaf or hearing 
— who hasn’t private heart-burns and personal grudges. 
’Tis the way of the world, my deaf. 

I understand Tilden has not paid his NAD dues since 
1924. They say he wrote our NAD moguls that he 
would not pay another cent in dues until he is awarded 
the De l’Epee statue contract — whereon he will pay his 
$10 as a life member. Ten dollars out of $10,000 — 
that’s one-tenth of one percent! 

Why, man alive, that’s downright bribery! 

Such prospective “bribery” is hardly conductive to 
favorably predispossessing NAD moguls to grant Tilden 
any special privileges or preference. 

Stop — Look — Listen ! Submit that statue to open 
competition — and may the best man (or woman) win. 

Fair play! 



UPHOLDS DEAFDOM’S HONOR 


Again a deaf man wins in the annual national bowling 
tournament! Harry Leiter; Chairman of Grand trustees 
of the NFSD, was well up in the money awards of the 
ABC (American Bowling Congress) at Kansas City, 
late in March. He captained his team from the Illinois 
Merchants’ Banks, Chicago, rolling 243 in one game. 


, “Alt'S WL 



# & 



MUTE BUT IMMUTABLE 


Interesting comment on that Helen Heckman article 
in our April Silent Worker, comes from a former 
schoolmate of Miss Heckman’s in the Illinois school — 
then Ruth Robb, but now wife of the head of the Emery 
Horn Rubber Stamp Co., 68 W. Washington St., Chic- 
ago. She says: 

“Heckman. . .plump little dullard. . .dumbbell-plus 
. . .well-dressed, pretty curls. . .friendless. . .aged 7 to 1 1 
...showed NO promise of future worth... Had one 
everlasting relaxation — morning, noon and night. . .re- 
cess, waiting periods. . .indoor or out — always the same 
tiresome trick. . .Playing with a piece of string, twine or 
rope. . .Anything she could wriggle in rythmic waves. . . 
Always the same posture — sitting bent double, wriggling 
her old odds-and-ends of wrapping twine a few inches 
from the ground... And watching, watching, watching 
. . .We used to laugh.” 

Analyze this, fond friends. There was a gifted 
genius in embryo, surcharged with the divine poetry of 
motion. A deaf-PavIowa. Seeing in the undulations 
of her pitiful piece of string all the heavenly harmonies 
of soundless music — combers crashing on the coast — shim- 
mering sunshine on the desert — waft of the wind in the 
tree-tops — rhyme and rhythm of ballet-dancers. All in 
a pathetic, pitiful piece of wriggling, writhing twine. 
Genius. The genius she afterwards learned to translate 
into divine dancing. Not thanks to a school for the deaf, 
but to a wondrous-wise foster-mother. 


There may be hundreds of undiscovered geniuses in our 
state schools for the deaf, today. And they will probably 
remain undiscovered — live and die just “queer dummies.” 
For only one genius in a thousand possesses a supplement- 
ary store of bull-dog persistence, a determination to self- 
develop into a Hazel, a Gibson, a Tilden, a Chadabe, a 
Porter ! 

OUR EMBRYO CRAFTSMEN i 

Talking about Publisher Porter: Why not — just once 
in a decade — give our reader-familv the roll-call of print- 
er-apprentices, those pet-pests of Porter’s? The laddie- 
bucks who set this type are just kids today — dime-a-dozen. 
Somebody — who knows? Future Hodgsons, Porters, H. 
Stewart Smiths, Hoppaughs? 

For the greatest of the great were all kids — once. 

Writers and readers alike, in this closing issue, are 
willing to look over their names; so — please, kind Porter 
— list them herewith, (And list last of all, that toddling 
tyke who gummed-up the make-up on my last article.) 


Happel 

Osmola 

Nicholas 

Otter 

Robison 

Seibel 

Sampson 

Newman 

Szcykalski 

G. Schmitt 

Konetski 

Shimanski 

Triolo 

Penrose 

Unangst 

Palumbo 

Casamassa 

Capasso 

W. Schmitt 

Fusarro 

Nitschke 

Sikora 

Moretti 


Rodman 

Tuscano 


Post-Graduates 

Czubik 

Higgins 

Hylan 

Anthony Cudone 


Maciolek 

Mason Summerill 

Blanchard 

Maiher 

H. M. Danofsphy 

Cerami 

Colletti 

James Di Natale 

Lankaitis 

Micheleski 

Albert Daniels 

McCormack 

Singer 

Warren Haaser 

Palladino 

Dundon 

Elmer Priester 

Purzycki 

Goldstein 

Tony Peperati 

Terrazzino 

Lombardi 

C. Richter 

Farr 

Vartanian 

H. DeMoyne 


Publisher Porter will now see his kiddies to bed, hear 
their prayers, tuck them in — and kiss them good night. 
They’re through — until the fall issue! 



DENVER THUMBNAILS UNMANICURED 

In response to widespread demand, the “Toe-nails,” 
as that coot Crutch sacrilegiously calls them (for which 
he shall wear sackcloth and ashes in due and proper time) 
will be continued at length in our fall issues — instead of 
hastened to an untimely end. Blame Publisher Porter — 
who resolutely refuses to give me more than six pages per 
issue. No; rather blame yourselves — for “borrowing” 
your copies; instead of each sending in $2 for a year’s 
subscription. 

If the world’s greatest illustrated monthly magazine for 
the deaf had 30,000 circulation — instead of a circulation 
around the 5000 mark and a “borrower” list approximat- 
ing 25,000 — we could come out in 100-page form like the 
Saturday Evening T oast. As long as you mooching sof- 
flaws are so stingy, it is right and just that you shall suffer 
for vour sins. 

By the way, WHY NOT RENEW RIGHT NOW 
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— before you forget it? And get your friends to do like- 
wise. Show that you really appreciate that loving and 
lovable cuss, Porter ; appreciate all he and his pesky print- 
er-pests do for you. Vote by X in the proper square, cut 
out and mail coupon today!) 

COUPON 

Publisher Porter, 

School for Deaf, 

Rnetton Trenton, N. J. 

Enclosed please find $2 for my subscription. I do 
. .or do not . . . .want you to continue running that nut, 
Nadio. 

NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY STATE 


MAKE IT SHORT 

Boil it down. If a man has a great deal to say it won’t take 
him long to say it. Be brief. Boil it down. Don’t be a bore. 
Use short sentences. Walk more than you talk. Get in, get 
through, get out. Cut out lengthy explanations. Brevity is the 
soul of salesmanship. Too much verbiage befogs the issue. 
Be longheaded, but not long-winded. Talk to your man in his 
own language. Make the interview short, clear and snappy. 
Remember that talk is cheap and time is money. Don’t talk 
your man into a sale, then out of it. Condensing your sales 
talk augments your income. Ask clean-cut questions that call 
for affirmative answers. — Exchange. 


Sonny — What is that thing on your neck? 

Ed — A freckle. 

Sonny — That’s funny, it's the first time I ever saw a freckle 
walk. 


Farmer — Hi there! What are you doing up in the apple 
tree ? 

Boy — There’s a notice down there to keep off the grass. 


JACKSONVILLE HAS NEW BIBLE CLASS 

The First Baptist Church, in Jacksonville, Florida, has 
organized a bible class, which meets every Sunday morn- 
ing at 9:30 a.m. till noon. The leaders take turns in 
teaching and has been going on since last June. 

Katherine Young. 


Miss Hooper — Now I am going to tell you about a hippopot- 
amus, but you won’t know what a hippopotamus is unless you 
pay strict attention and look at me. 


Mollie — I really shouldn’t go to a dance with my lungs like 
they are. 

Mary — But, my dear, no one will notice them. 



Reading from left to right. First row — Mrs. R. H. Holt, of Florida; Katherine Young, of Columbus, 
Ohio; Miss Mary M. Gowman, of Alabama; Miss Jewel Yates, Atlanta, Georgia; Airs. F. N. Holland, 
of Florida; Airs. A. J. Holland, of Florida, and Miss Sarah F. Johnson, of Florida. Second row — Left to 
right — R. H . Holt, of North Carolina; A 7 at E. Harris , of Mississippi ; (leader) Mrs. Dellie B. Heoyman, of 
Alabama; Airs. IV. J. Dougherty , of Georgia; Air. G. Braswell, of Alabama, and Mr. A. J. Holland, of 
Georgia. Third row — (left to right ) Elmore Harris ( teacher), son of Nat. F. Harris; James D. Douglas, of 
Georgia; A. N. Holland, of Florida; Mr. P. A. Dignatn, of Florida. 
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cSAngelenograms 

‘By cAugusta K. ^arretp— 


MONG the prominent deaf couples of Los 
Ajngeles are Mr. and Mrs. Morton Sonne- 
born. They came in 1913 for the benefit of 
Mr. Sonneborn’s health and intended to stay 
only a year or so, but they were so charmed 
by the glorious climate and other attractions that they be- 
came permanent residents. Air. Sonneborn has never 
made the trip back East, altho Airs. Sonneborn went back 
twice to visit relatives. Their present home which they 
bought ten years ago has been the scene of many parties 
and other social gatherings of their deaf friends. Airs. 
Sonneborn is a society leader, a lovely and finished hostess, 
and is noted for something new and original in her enter- 
tainments. But they have also always aided worthy and 
charitable projects among the Los Angeles deaf. On 
February 9th, 1928, they celebrated the 30th anniversary 
of their wedding by inviting 30 of their friends to lunch- 
eon and a “500” party, and were given a surprise by be- 
ing presented with $30 in crisp new $1.00 bills. With 
this they bought an elegant desk which they treasure as a 
souvenir of the occasion. 

Although born in America, Morton Sonneborn had the 
unusual distinction of being educated in Austria. He was 
born in Baltimore, Maryland, January 18th, 1857. 
When five years old, with his parents and sister Sophia 
he crossed the Atlantic ocean, bound for Vienna, where 
the two children were placed in a private Jewish oral 
school. The parents returned to America, leaving the 
children in the school which sometime later was enlarged 
and included Gentiles. After six years in this school the 
father engaged one of the tutors of the school, who 
brought Morton and Sophia back to their home in New 
York City, and then lived with the family several years 
continuing the education of the two and also instructing 
Henrietta and Joseph. Later Morton went back again 
to the Vienna school, in all going over four times and 
graduated in 1879. During his latter years there he 
learned the leather fancy goods trade, under the instruc- 
tion of a skilled worker in that industry. In all he spent 
fifteen years in Vienna. After returning to New York 



Air. and Mrs. Morton Sonneborn and their faithful 

dog 


City and working at his trade there a few years, he went 
to Chicago, where he was very successful, working in a 
factory manufacturing fancy leather goods for 15 years, 


much of that time he was foreman and the owner found 
him very useful because he could talk orally in German, 
as most of the employees were Germans. Much to his 
regret he had to retire on account of poor health. 


While working in Chicago he became acquainted with 
the lady, Miss Lillian Hawes, who later became his wife 



Morton Sonneborn 


on February 9th, 1898. Airs. Sonneborn was born in 
Buffalo, New York, but moved with her parents to 
Chicago when five rears old. She was educated at the 
Jacksonville, Illinois. School for the Deaf. ADs. Sonne- 
born was always interested in sports and athletics, so 
it was natural she should develop into a motorist. She 
is an expert dr'ver of their Cadillac, not afraid even of the 
traffic on Los Angeles streets, and has driven to San Fran- 
cisco (500 miles) and back three t'mes without any mis- 
haps. Air. and Airs. Sonneborn have twice visited the 
Yosemite National Park, ; n the S : erra Nevada Afoun- 
tains, but on these unfamiliar roads they hired a chauf- 
feur to drive the car. Due to their modesty we must be 
content with this short sketch, which does not do full jus- 
tice to this esteemed Los Angeles couple. 

V ❖ ❖ 

Eightv-two winters have passed over the head of Airs. 
B. Wells, whose birthday, April 20th, was celebrated 
by the Sunshine Circle by giving her a “Donation Party” 
at the home of Air. and Mrs. Omar Smith. The very 
old deaf are not much in evidence; either they are in 
Homes for the Aged Deaf or stowed away in county 
poorhouses, or cared for by their children or other rela- 
tives. But this woman’s husband and two small children 
died years ago, and in Los Angeles she has no relatives. 
For many years she has rented a modest room in a Main 
Street lodging house, and has supported herself by go- 
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ing everyday, except Sunday, to work for a hearing 
family as a “part time” maid. She has been quite con- 
stant in attendance at church services, and at meetings of 
the Los Angeles Silent club and the Sunshine Circle. 
A native of Germany, she came to America with her 
parents when eleven years old. The parents settled in 



Residence of Mr. and Mrs. Marion Sonneborn , Los ( 


Angeles. California 

Wisconsin, and through the efforts of a minister she was 
sent to the Wisconsin School for the Deaf at Delavan. 
Her husband was educated at the Hartford School. 
They lived in San Francisco for a number of years and 
after her husband’s death she came to Los Angeles. 

What were Mrs. Wells’ reflections on the morning 
of her birthday? Is life worth living when one is 
eighty-two and deaf, needy, and the last of one’s family? 
Yes, for there are kind friends! She has a day off and a 
date for the afternoon for Mrs. LaMont is coming to 
take her auto-riding. So she was not suspicious when 
the ride ended at the home of the Smiths. The Circle 
members now began arriving until there were about 
thirty-five of them, and then Mrs. Wells was given the 
large envelope containing the donations in silver and 
bills, which amounted to $19.80, and jars of jam, jelly, 
honey and other groceries and three beautiful bouquets. 
So the little old lady had a very happy party and for a 
while is provided with creature comforts. But what 
of her future? Such cases cause one to ponder on the 
refuge offered by Homes for the Aged Deaf, but as yet 
there is no such Home in California. 

♦ • t 

♦ * * 

It is good news that the Cheefoo School in North 
China was not closed. Our authority for that state- 
ment was an item by Mr. Meagher in the Deaf-Mutes’ 
Journal. He repeated the item in his “Nadio” in the 
December Worker and added a verse on the situation. 
It is now up to Mr. Meagher to tell where he got such 
unreliable informaton. It is good news, too, that the 
buildings were occupied during the summer vacation by 
foreigners who were refugees, and not by Chinese sol- 
diers. We suppose that when Mrs. Mills first started 
the school she expected sooner or later to have it sup- 
ported by government appropriations, as those in the 
United States are supported. But she was disappointed. 
An article we read recently on the Civil War in China 
told of the hostility of the Chinese toward missionaries, 
so the prospect is not encouraging for the Cheefoo School 
which is under the Board of Foreign Missions of the 
Presbyterian Church of the U. S. A. 


There is a new advertising stunt, that of giving a 
demonstration dinner in connection with a church, club 
or society. The demonstrator furnishes the cooks and 
the dinner, and the society furnishes the diners, wait- 
ers and dining room and dishes, etc. Such a dinner 
and it was a good one too, was given in the dining room 
under their hall bv the Los Angeles Silent Club, Satur- 
day evening, April 28th, at 7 o’clock. The small sum of 
fifteen cents was paid by each diner which paid for the 
expense of the demonstration. Mrs. Grace Noah was 
Chairman and her daughter Mrs. Coleman interpreted 
the remarks of the demonstrator, at intervals during 
the progress of the meal. The following was the menu: 

HOME INDUSTRIES CO-OPERATIVE 
DEMONSTRATION DINNER 

MENU 
Queen Isabella 
Grape Juice 

Castle s Red Rock ” Arrowhead 

Cottage Cheese Mineral Spring Water 

“Frenchies” 

The Shoe String Potatoes 
Bishop’s Taylor’s 

Petite W afers, Graham Nips Delicious 

and Brown Biscuits Chili Con Came 

W eber’s "Mity-Nice” 

White and Whole Wheat 
Rolls and Bread 

“ Challenge ” 
The Better Butter 

Gold Medal 
Spaghetti 

“ Challenge ” 
Loaf Cheese 

Felvo Dessert 

Bishop’s 

English Style Cakes 
Ben-Hur 
Filtered Healthful Coffee 

The Gallaudet Club of Los Angeles met on April 
15th at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Fred Curtis in Glen- 
dora. Mr. Jay Cooke Howard was a guest and gave 
some stories of college pranks of his time and of how 
Dr. Gallaudet was lenient to them. He related the 
pathos of his last talk with Dr. Gallaudet at the time 
of the N. A. D. Convention in Hartford. Others 



Mr. and Mrs. Sonneborn and their Cadillac 


Golden West 
Peanut Butter 


Peter Piper 
Pickles 

Queen Isabella 
Orange Jelly 
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present gave some more college anecdotes, and it is 
evident a book could be made of them, especially it 
would be of interest to preserve those in which Dr. 



Mrs. Morton Someborn, a Society leader of Los 
Angeles 

Gallaudet figures; as the generation which knew him 
is passing away. 

Mrs. Curtis and her sister, Miss Hattie Gifford 
served an elegant supper, Miss Hattie following the 
menu and details of one of the special dinners of the 
cafeteria where she is a valued employee in Glendora. 

Card parties lately have been numerous. On April 
5th, Mrs. Cora Chaney entertained twelve ladies at 
“500” at her home in Hollywood. The first prize, a 
beautiful pillow and cover, made by Mrs. Chaney, was 
won by Mrs. I. Lipsett, the second prize by Airs. L. 
Waddell and the third by Airs. W. H. Rothert. When 
the refreshments were served, Airs. Chaney had prepared 
a surprise for her guests as the ice cream had an Easter 
motif and was in the form of Easter rabbits, lilies, eggs 
chickens and roosters, which looked so pretty it seemed a 
shame to eat them. 

On April 13th a number of his friends gave Air. W. E. 
Dean a surprise party at the home of Air. and Mrs. C. C. 
McAlann in Hollywood. The party brought the “eats” 
with them and had a jolly evening at “500”. Mr. Dean 
lives not far from the McAlann’s so it was easy to per- 
suade him to go there for the evening and he was genuine- 
ly surprised. 

M rs. Kenneth Willman entertained at a delightful 
luncheon and card party at her home in Los Angeles on 
April 19th. Five tables played “500”, half of the tally 
cards having blue cords and the other half red. The 
prizes of the reds went to Mrs. W. H. Rothert, first and 
to Mrs. E. Ornberg, second. The blues prizes were won 
by M rs. U. M. Cool, first and Airs. Alorton Sonneborn, 
second. 

Air. and Mrs. Charles C. AlcAlann entertained six- 
teen friends at a jolly “500” party, the evening of April 
27th. Mrs. AlcAlann, assisted by Mrs. Chaney and 
Mrs. Reilly, served delicious refreshments. The ladies, 
first prize went to Airs. W. H. Rothert and the second 


to Mrs. F. E. Worswick. The gentlemen’s first prize 
was won by W. H. Rothert and the second by Phil Reilly. 

The Sphinx Athletic Association has now secured per- 
manent quarters, holding meetings Saturday nights in 
Garfield Hall, of the Walker Auditorium Building, 730 
Grand Ave, Los Angeles. They recently had an elec- 
tion of officers, which resulted as follows: President, 
Perry E. Seely; Vice president, Edwin Wilson; sec- 
retary, Thomas Elliot: treasurer, West Wilson; finan- 
cial secretary, Mrs. Otto Beecher; trustees: Chairman, 
Leon Fisk, Edwin P. AIcGowan and Fred Greis. They 
had a big Leap Year Dance on April 28th. The three 
clubs, The L. A. S. C., the Sphinx, and the A. C. D. 
have decided to co-operate in having a Union picnic on 
July 4th next at Brookside Park, Pasadena. 

The following clipping praising a deaf employee is 
from the Los Angeles Times of April 25th: 

DEAF-MUTE FOUND SPEEDY WORKER 
IN AUTO REFINISHING 

You can get an argument out of George H. Clayton, sale* 
manager of Dowtown Motor, any time by questioning the 
efficiency and earning power of deaf-mutes. Some years 
ago, Clayton said he noticed the unusual speed and thorough- 
ness of H. W. Dille a car polisher who had been a deaf-mute 
from birth. 

When Duco finishes for automobiles became recognized an air 
painting outfit was installed and Dille was shown how to work 
the air gun. Within a few days he could turn out a very 
satisfactory paint job and since then has become so efficient 
that he is regularly turning out two completely painted car* 
daily. His work invariably is first class and holds up despite 
the rough usage of some car owners. 

In Mr. Clayton’s opinion, deaf-mutes are very valuable em- 



Charley If'. Dille 


ployes and he would gladly employ more such talent in the 
company's mechanical department as its huge turnover of used 
cars makes speed a requisite as well as thoroughness. 


“This morning,” said the teacher of a Sunday School 
class, “the subject is Ruth, the Gleanor. Who can tell 
me about Ruth?” A small boy raised a hand. “Well, 
Willie, we will hear from you,” said the teacher, and 
Willie piped out in a shrill voice: “He made 90 home- 
runs last season.” 
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c&o T)enver and <r Rgtum by cAuto 

By eTilrs. 0 . yoder 


NE O’CLOCK Friday, July 1st. We, Mr. 
and Mrs. R. Otis Yoder, of Angola in the 
northeast corner of Indiana, are starting 
on our trip westward, both our Buick and 
ourselves, spic and span. Hot! Oh, my! 
At four o’clock, we are in South Bend and Mr. and 
M rs. B. B. Berg, who are to accompany us, are loading 
their belongings and themselves on board. At five, we 
are off again under gathering clouds. Soon it was rain- 
ing and how it poured ! Lightning flashed all around 
us. A jolly late supper at Valparaiso. All night in the 
comfortable Oliver Hotel in Joliet, Illinois. Up early, 
breakfast in Pontiac. 

Fine, fertile, prosperous farms are on either hand, 
showing marks of last night’s storm, as we drive towards 
Springfield. There we visited Lincoln’s o ( ld home, as 
interesting to me as anything on the whole trip. Then 
to Lincoln’s Monument. The Bergs’ climbed clear to 
the top of the obelisk but Mr. Yoder and I got only tw r o 
thirds of the way up. After a walk and a drive around 
the city, we headed St. Louisward. 

In St. Louis we, with Rev. H. C. Merrill of New 
York State, were entertained by the A. O. Steidemanns 
and other hospitable deaf in that city until early in the 
morning of July 5th, which saw us again westward bound. 

Road No. 40 takes one through a lovely rolling country, 
rising by gentle stages. At Fulton, Mo., we were kindly 
shown around by Mr. Hughes. The School for the 
Deaf, and short calls on Mr. and Mrs. Corwin and 
Mrs. Mary Johnson Grant. Fulton seemed such a home- 
like town with its tree-lined streets and pretty houses 
and churches. Mr. Hughes, Mr. Farquar and another 
gentleman led us some thirteen miles in the country to a 
new stretch of pavement which would shorten our trip, 




R. Otis Yoder on Pikes Peak. He did all the driv- 
ing of the car on the trip over 3,200 miles 


a kindness much appreciated by us all. On again, ever 
upward, and it getting hotter and hotter, until at night- 
fall we ran into a heavy rain storm that cleared up just 
as we entered 1 opeka, Kansas, there to spend the night. 
Morning revealed a clean looking city with wide streets. 
We head southwestward. Interesting country. Pota- 
toes, the whole family digging. Corn, wheat, wheat, 



Mrs. f oder , Mrs. Berg and Mr. Berg in the Garden 
of the Gods 

corn, wheat, wheat, wheat, until the eye was weary. 
Windy breaks along the road relieved the eye. And 
four o’clock we leached our day’s destination. Mr. 
Voder’s paternal grandfather’s old homestead west and 
south of McPherson. An own cousin of Mr. Yoder’s, 
Mr. Shelly D. Miller, now owns the place and with this 
kindly Mennonite family we passed the night. Morning 
saw us looking up other first cousins in the vicinity. 

We had intended working our way back to road No. 
40, but soon ran into a good road running east and west 
marked 96 and decided to try it. Good dirt road, little 
dust. Once a stretch of pavement for several miles in 
the middle of no where. More wheat and yet more 
wheat, some being cut and threshed in the field, for this 
was harvest time in Kansas. But by and by the culti- 
vated fields grew scarcer. Tiny towns once in a while, 
and here and there a cluster of buildings on the lands- 
cape built low. We shudder, could people really live in 
these nlaces with all God’s green earth to choose from? 

At Sheridan Lake, Colorado, we paused to lcok for a 
lodging for the night. This did not take long. Comfort- 
able rooms, tho dust did fly in. and settle over everything, 
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when our landlady opened the windows. Out again 
to watch the sunset. How close it seems, the air is so 
clear! Mr. Berg is across the street listening to a man 
tell how he sold his farm in Illinois and bought out here 
and how he’d give anything to get back. To bed, but 
not to sleep for a while. The air felt so good ; the stars 



The two upper back bedrooms were occupied by the 
travelers at Sheridan Lake, Colorado. 


seemed so bright; and away oft to the east it was light- 
ning fitfully; Ctne could almost imagine one felt it sprink- 
ling when tiny grains of sand fell on one blown by the 
cool breeze, that seems to invariably herald the nights 
in this country. 

Morning, and a good breakfast prepared by the family 
of the disgruntled former Illinoisian, and we are on our 
way, men clearing the road of drifted sand. A few miles 
out we have the first and only tire trouble on our entire 
trip. We seem to have run a nail in the tire at the 
garage where we housed the car. Mrs. Berg and 1 
decide to walk to the next town which doesn’t seem far. 
Well, we reach it tho it’s further than it looked, and the 
exercise didn’t hurt us. Soon we begin edging towards 
the north. Woman and boy hauling three barrels of 
water. Near dinner time come to Hugo and there by 
the R. R. station we see grass! Here we make a wrong 
turn; our road becomes a lane; but we keep on for 
mile after mile. Some men working in a field tell us 
to keep on a few more miles until we see a road to our 
right and follow this until we come to a good road then 
to our left. We settle back again. We know where 
we are — but do we? This town named Yoder is not on 
the map we have. But still we make our objective. 

About two-thirtv, after watching the mountains grad- 
ually draw nearer, we drive into Colorado Springs. 
Fountains playing on green lawns everywhere, and many, 
many hollyhocks. We go first to the School and inquire 
for Mr. Veditz’s address. Find the genial gentleman at 
home alone. While the men talk politics, I wander out 
and enjoy the flowers and fowls all by my lonesome. 

We secure a comfortable cottage, seemingly right under 
the mountains. The other three go to appease their 
hunger. I stay to wash my hair and clean up ; and watch 
the light grow dimmer — the shadows darker and darker; 
how sinster and treacherous the mountains look ! Lights 
begin to appear on the incline and oft to the left. 

July 9th. Up early. This is to be a big day; not 
only is it Air. Berg’s birthday hut we are to go up Pike’s 
Peak ! At the office w r e run into some deaf people just 
arrived from Texas. Mr. Yoder and I have front seats 
with the driver. Off we go. This wonderful trip up 
Pike’s Peak by auto and down by cog railroad has been 
told better than I can ever hope to do, so will not try. 
There had been rain and hail coming down the mountains, 
but no sign of either when we landed in Alanitou. 

In our own car we started to view the Cliff Dwellings, 
but after covering some distance gave it up, and drove to 


the Garden of the Gods. That tall, towering, red wall, 
viewed from the inside of the Garden, gave to me one 
of the greatest thrills of the whole trip. I could have 
spent the whole day there, and on Pike’s Peak at the 
view- just below the memorial stone, studying it trying to 
grasp it all. A trip up to and through the Cave of the 
Winds ended a memorable day. 

Sunday afternoon, July 10th, found us in Denver and 
ready for the Convention. Of this others have written. 

Saturday A. M., July 16th, good bye to Denver taking 
away many happy memories. How different the country 
w r e pass through now as we go northw'ard, — the moun- 
tains gradually diminishing to the northward. How 
green the fields and how we drink it in after the dry, 
parched land to the southeast! Irrigated land. Sugar 
beets. Mexicans. Night finds us in Gothenburg, Neb- 
raska. As we w-atch the Saturday night crowds from our 
hotel window, we can easily imagine ourselves in our own 
Indiana town. 

All through western and central Nebraska the trees 
left the impression on us of having been planted rather 
than sprung up of their own accord. A prosperous look- 
ing country. All day Sunday, w'e saw' the world go by. 
Here people going to Sunday School, here going to 
cl urch, and by and by groups standing outside the 
clurches for a chat before going home to dinner. We, 
ourselves, had a good dinner in Columbus, Neb. At 
Omaha we wished to see the School for the Deaf, but 
when, after repeated inquiries, we could get only vague 
directions, we gave it up and crossed the river to Council 
Buffs, Iowa. Here again w'e encountered trouble, finding 
the school. Finally a young man w'hen approached, told 
us to follow' him. It was a long way he took us, and 
we were getting uneasy when he finally drew' up in front 
of the main building and hardly giving us time to thank 
him, was off. A kindly man indeed ! The school is a 
fine looking place. \ egetables growing and looking well 
cared for, also a good sized flock of w’hite chickens caught 
our attention. 

On again, through the dustiest roads w 7 e ever saw', or 
ever want to see again. To Denison for the night. Had 
always imagined Iow’a a plain state, but found it rolling 
and hilly. This, like Nebraska, we found seemingly 
prosperous. At Marshalltown w r e turned north to Watei- 
loo and from there on follow'ed road No. 20. A lovely 
scenic country leading into Dubuque is continued on the 
Illinois side where we spent the night in Grant’s qld 
home town, Galena. Through bustling Illinois towns 
and good farming country the next day. Giving Chicago 



Mrs. It oder , Mr. Berg, Mrs. Berg, at the Half Way 
House up Pikes Peak 


a wide berth, we passed through a beautiful river valley'. 

A block to the north in South Bend, Indiana, from road 
No. 20 and the Bergs were home. Eighty miles yet for 
us to do. A detour to Goshen to see a sick brother, an- 
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other to Shipshewana to see a sister. On again to our 
own home on road 20. Dear father! Dear mother! 
Dear son and precious little daughter! Big daughter is 
away at camp. Then somehow we stumble up to bed. 


□ 


Thoughtful Veritas 

To the Editor of the Silent Worker: 

Once again has sleepless vigilance found its just re- 
ward. Once more am I permitted through your columns 
tQ present to the deaf a priceless boon. This time, how- 
ever, the vaunted inventive genius of the States must bow 
to a neighboring nation, for I am indebted to the Alontreal 
Daily Star for the impregnable safeguards herewith 
illustrated for protecting the pedestrian against street 
accidents. So thorough has the inventor been that no 
explanation whatever is required in placing his ideas 
before an enthralled populance. Every item of the in- 
genious contrivance is obvious of purpose. Now that 
they have been made public, everyone is saying: “Why 


f 



didn’t 1 think of that?” So complete is the invention 
that hereafter no accidents possibly can occur involving 
bodily injury. Its compulsory adoption must be taken 
for granted. 

However, I must warn that patent-infringers are 
likely to get themselves into trouble. It is my under- 
standing that patents are pending on the invention both 
severally and collectively; no single item can be copied. 
In making this statement I have in mind especially a 
person who is going around the country under the 
pseudonym of “Clutch,” threatening young ladies with 
nameless punishments and otherwise inviting reprisals 
on himself. I am certain he will at once seek to adopt 
for his own use that feature of tiiis epoch-making in- 


We hadn’t realized how tired we were. It seemed as tho 
the trip was all a dream, but a very pleasant dream. 
With the rough edges trimmed of?, a dream to be cher- 
ished and dreamed over down the years! 


vention adapted to posterior protection, his impelling 
motive being quite apparent. Let him beware. 

ANOTHER CONTRAPTION 

As your indefatigable scout and lookout, I herewith 
announce the discovery of one more inventive genius in 
that department that relates to contraptions for awaken- 
ing the — no, not dead, but deaf. It is none other than 
Professor Johnny Schwirtz of the Minnesota School for 
the Deaf. I am not a bit surprised that this year’s 
wreath of bay leaves rests on his dome. I have been 
expecting to find it there for forty odd years. My greatest 
regret is that Professor Gordon no longer is with us 
to witness the final blossoming of these seeds planted in 
the Mechanics class in the old building at Kendall 
Green. 1 rue, maybe the prof, wouldn't believe it; but 
here is the evidence. A second regret lies in the fact 
that this particular invention seems to offer no place, 
unless it be for purposes of insulation, for the empty 
bottle Johnny used to carry to recitations for purposes 
of his own. 

Mr. Ed’tor, ladies and gentlemen, permit me. It’s 
from the Minnesota Companion : 

Mr. Schwirtz has a ‘wake up brit?’ alarm clock of his own 
invention and construction. He placed the alarm clock on the 
floor near the base board directly under the electric light switch. 
One end of a small board is placed on the alarm key, while 
tlie other end rests on the floor. A heavy flat-iron is placed on 
the board. A cord extends from the end of the board near 
the key to the electric light switch. When the alarm goes off 
and the kiey begins to turn, the board slips off and the weight 
of the flat-iron brings the end to the floor with a bang, while 
at the same time the cord pulls down the switch and turns 
on the light. The combined bang and flash are supposed to 
waken the sleeper. But we have a hunch that the contraption 
is more effective in waking Mrs. Schwirtz than Johnny himself. 

Ersatz Veritas. 


“FOLLOW ME” 

(Deaf) 

Alas, I cannot understand, 

Although mine eyes have seen, 

Forsaking all, my son has gone 
With Him, the Nazarene. 

How often from the housetop here, 

In others days than these, 

I've watched him climb the western hill, 
Among the olive trees. 

To-night, against the sunset glow, 

His boat’s brown sails I see ; 

His nets are drying on the shore 
By windy Galilee. 

To-day has seemed a thousand years — 

It was but yesterday, 

At sunset time, without a word 
He turned and went away. 

He turned away to come no more — 
Dark grew the evening skies — 

But oh, the light upon his face 
The glory in his eye! 


— Selected. 
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Of Interest to the c Jtousewife^ 

(Tested Recipes by courtesy of Recipe Service Co., of Philadelphia) 

By Betty Barclay 


SWEET HERMITS 

3 cups flour 

1 cup sugar 

2 teaspoons baking powder 
Pinch of salt 

V 2 cup shortening 
y 2 cup seedless raisins 
y 2 teaspoon cinnamon 
y 2 teaspoon nutmeg 

Sift flour, sugar, baking powder and salt together; add 
other ingredients. Then add enough water to make a paste. 
Roll out on board, cut with biscuit cutter and bake i 5 
minutes. 


OYSTER STEW 

1 pt. oysters 

4 c. milk 

4 tbsps. butter 

2 tsps. salt 
Pepper 

Drain off the liquid of the oysters through a wire strain- 
er placed in a bowl. Strain the liquid through a fine sieve 
to remove particles of shell and grit. Heat the milk .in a 
double boiler, then add salt and oyster liquid. Scald the 
milk, then add the oysters. Reduce the heat and allow 
oysters to cook until the edges begin to curl Add butter 
and serve hot. 


SCHOOL LUNCH DESSERT 

2 tablespoons gelatine 
y 2 cup cold water 
2 cups boiling water 
two-thirds cup sugar 

1 cup orange juice 

2 tablespoons lemon juice 
Sprinkling salt 

Soak gelatine in cold water 5 minutes. Dissolve in boil- 
ing water. Add sugar, fruit juices and salt. Turn into 
molds first dipped in cold water and chill. 


BRAN MUFFINS 

3 tbsps. butter 
3 tbsps, sugar 
I egg 
1 c. bran 

y 2 tsp. baking soda 
1 c. flour 
y 2 tsp. salt 
1 c. sour milk 
y 2 c. seeded raisins or dates 

Cream butter and sugar, add slightly beaten egg. To 
the creamed mixture add the bran. Add the milk alter- 
nately with the sifted dry ingredients. Pour into well- 
greased muffin tins. Bake in a moderate oven 20 to 25 
minutes. If sweet milk is used instead of sour, use 2 
teaspoons of baking powder and omit the soda 


JUNKET ORANGE SHERBERT 

2 junket tablets 
2 quarts milk 
2 cupfuls sugar 
6 oranges 

Warm the milk slightly, add sugar. Dissolve junket 
tablets in a spoonful cold water, add to milk mixture, stir 
quickly a moment, pour into freezer can, let set in warm 
room until jellied. Pack with ice and salt, freeze to thick 
mush; add juice and grated rind of oranges and finish 
freezing. 


CALIFORNIA SPECIAL 

To the juice from a can of white cherries add enough 
water to make a pint. Heat to boiling point and dissolve 
a package of lemon flavored gelatin in it. When it begins 
to thicken add a cup of chopped white cherries, half a cup 
of nutmeats, half a cup of celery. Serve with mayonnaise. 


CREAM OF CELERY SOUP 

Separate stalks of celery. LTse outside stalks for making 
soup. Scrape off brown spots, wash, then cut in small 
pieces. Allow' two cups of water to one cup of celery. 
Cook until celery is tender. Add salt to taste just before 
celery is done. Add this mixture (using water in which 
celery was cooked) to two cups thin cream sauce. Season 
and serve hot. A medium cream sauce calls for 1 cup milk; 
2 tbsps. flour; 2 tbsps. butter; y 2 tsp. salt and V 2 tsp. pepper. 
Melt the butter, stir in the flour and seasoning, add milk 
gradually and stir to avoid lumps. Use double boiler, if 
possible. Cook 13-20 minutes to improve flavor. 


GOLDEN ORANGE FROSTING 

Grated rind 1 orange 
3 tablespoons orange juice 
I teaspoon lemon juice 
Yolk of 1 egg 
Confectioners’ sugar 

Mix grated orange rind with fruit juices and let stand 
i 5 minutes. Strain into heaten egg-yolks and add enough 
sifted confectioners’ sugar to spread. 


BAKING POWDER ORANGE ROLLS 

2 cups flour 

4 teaspoons baking pow'der 

Y teaspoon salt 
Grated orange rind 

Y cup milk or water 
Loaf sugar 
Powdered sugar 
Juice of 2 oranges 

Sift flour, baking powder and salt. Work in shortening. 
Add 1 tablespoon grated orange rind and milk or water. 
Roll and cut out. Moisten half as many cubes of loaf sugar 
as there are biscuits with orange juice. Put between bis- 
cuits. Spread tops with powdered sugar moistened with 
orange juice, sprinkle with orange rind. Bake in a hot 
oven (q 5 o degrees) i 5 minutes. 
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The Chronicle printing-office at the 
Ohio School for the Deaf has machinery 
worth thirty thousand dollars. It has 
four Mergenthaler linotypes, one inter- 
type and one monotype with their prod- 
uct to be struck on an old drum cylin- 
der press. The recent addition was a 
new monotype so that the boys in that 
school may become familiar with all 
makes of typesetting machines and not 
be stumped in being asked to take 
charge of a machine they are ignorant 
of. In the midst of the description of 
the -new machine Editor Jones asks, 
“Now will all the boys become familiar 
with all the machines? That’s the ques- 
tion. Will they hustle and study and 
work to benefit by the great interest the 
state and the School have shown in their 
welfare by this triple equipment?” 

The Montreal Star of a recent date 
had the following concerning the gov- 
ernor-General’s visit to the Deaf Girls’ 
School of Montreal under Sisters of 
Providence: 

Amazed and interested in the un- 
usual reception provided for them at 
L’Institution des Sourdes Muettes yes- 
terday afternoon, Their Excellencies, 
Lord and Lady Willingdon stayed long 
past the time for their departure, for- 
getting the passage of time, and said 
goodbye declaring that they would have 
liked to stay longer. 

“Received at the door by Monsignor 
Deschamps, they mounted a staircase 
flanked with a guard of honor, dimin- 
utive cadets from the Jardin de I’Enf- 
ance, who presented arms at the com- 
mand of their leader, a little fellow of 
about ten years old. “Isn't this ripping!’’ 
exclaimed Lord Willingdon and all the 
vice regal party stopped to admire the 
uniforms and chat occasionally. 

Entertainment was provided for Their 
Excellencies as soon as they reached the 
hall where the deaf-mutes were grouped 
in their various classes, silent but with 
animated faces and eager looks of wel- 
come. When the party was seated there 
followed a demonstration that seemed 
nothing less than a succession of mira- 
cles — deaf-mutes spoke, recited, danced 
and sang, and finally showet! their visi- 
tors how all this was accomplished and 
went through their lessons with their 
instructress. 

Few of the onlookers in the room 
could believe their ears when the ad- 
dress of welcome was delivered by 
Gertrude Massicotte, for the beauty 
and musical quality of her voice was 
undeniable, and she put much expres- 
sion into the words which told of the 
joy the visit of Lord and Lady Willing- 
don brought to all the children present. 
A touching number followed. In the 
language of signs Yvonne Mailhot told 
Their Excellencies of the sadness of a 
deaf-mute’s life, in which so many things 
are missing — the sound of the song of 
birds and of the mother’s voice, and the 
inability to speak its heart to those’ it 
loves. 

But the change from pathos to mer- 
riment served to show that some of the 
joys of life are provided for these chil- 
dren. A charming group of little ones in 
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violet and green danced, one of them 
explaining that the violet symbolized the 
happiness wthich Their Excellencies 
brought. 

Lord Willingdon, in replying to the 
welcome in speech in French, praised 
the work of those who rendered the 
existence of the deaf-mutes more happy 
and thanked the institution for its wel- 
come. Not one of the children missed a 
word of his address. Stationed at vari- 
ous points were Sisters who silently 
"translated” his speech to the groups 
of children, sometimes by signs and in 
other cases with lipreading. 

After a group of girls in naval cos- 
tume sang and danced, inviting their 
visitors to accompany, them on a voy- 
age to England and back, a demon- 
stration lesson was given. 

Flowers w r ere presented by Cecile 
Lavergne, a child of four years old, and 
Her Excellency seemed captivated with 
her, kissing her on both checks and talk- 
ing for some time. Iler Ladyship was 
accompanied by Mrs. R. B. Osborne, E. 
C. Mieville, Major H. Willis O’Connor 
and B. Panet were aides de camp. 


A few years ago, a deaf-mute in Eng- 
land carried off the diamond sculls, for 
single-oared shells in races on the river 
Thames in London. 

Our own Jimmy Meggher was tne 
“demon wrestler” in days gone by in the 
featherweight class, but during recent 
years has wrestled only with the news- 
paper reporter’s pencil quite interesting- 
ly and cleverly, but judging from his 
prolonged silence he has evidently pin- 
ned it to the mat. 

Michael McFaul, prior to his gradua- 
tion at Fanwood, besides being a won- 
derful baseball pitcher, was a superior 
sprinter. He actually made a world’s 
record for seventy-five yards, that stooa 
for a quarter of a century before it was 
beaten by just a fraction of a second. 

The late Chester Quincy Mann, for 
many years a lay-reader of the Church 
Mission to Deaf-Mutes, in his schoolboy 
days at Fanwood, was a distance runner 
of great speed and endurance, and on 
one occasion, at Madison Square Gar- 
den, beat a field of one hundred and 
twenty-five runners in a four hours’ go- 
as-you-please, covering over thirty miles. 

These are but a few examples that 
show the deaf to be physically equal to 
their normal brethren. No doubt there 
are many who might be mentioned, but 
time is short and memory does not in- 
stantly recall their names and triumphs 
in the several branches of athletics in 
which they often excel. — Deaf-Mutes’ 
Journal. 

They can play football and basketball 
equal to hearing people, as wejl as base- 
ball and can indulge in other athletic 
sports than running, swimming and 
wrestling. And besides these they can 
go out into the world and make a liv- 
ing — and live — as well as hearing peo- 
ple. They can preach, they can nurse 
the sick, they can sell goods and manage 
businesses, they can practice law, they 
can teach school, they can do office work, 
can write poetry, design beautiful build- 


ings, construct public and private works, 
lay out and beautify grounds ; they can 
take their places alongside the hearing 
mechanic with saw and hammer, trowel 
and hod, pick and. shovel; they can set 
type, operate the linotype, feed presses 
and bind books ; they can operate a 
loom, a drill-press or a lathe; they can 
sew and cook and bake, .wash and iron, 
and keep a house in order; they can 
sow seed, cultivate the ground and reap 
the harvest, breed live stock and operate 
a dairy, raise fruits and flowers and 
vegetables; they work in factories with 
as much safety as hearing people and 
drive automobiles as safely and care- 
fully as anybody; they can repair shoes, 
automobiles, furniture, watches sewing 
machines; they can design and cut jewels 
engrave plates, take pictures make 
photo-engravings ; they can build houses, 
paint them, plaster them and paper the 
walls; they can manage , fraternal order 
whose insurance is as safe and sound as 
any old line company; they meet in local 
social gatherings, in state associations 
and national conventions ; they deal in 
Veal estate and promote enterprises; 
they act in motion pictures. 

They are a law abiding people with 
the occasional black sheep, as is the case 
with hearing, and now and then a 
down right mean one; they are self-re- 
specting, independent and industrious, 
with an occasional pan-handler; and no 
one is more severe in judgment of these 
black sheep than the deaf themselves. 

In fact, the deaf’s moral, intellectual 
social and industrial conduct is equal 
to the average of those who hear. One is 
constrained to say they measure above 
the average, in morals and industry, but 
to claim no more than the average is 
sufficient and is fully within the verities. 
And the fine thing about it all is that 
they do all these things with so little 
ostentation, so much as a matter of 
course that the general public does not 
know it a thing that is itself a proof 
that all the deaf want is a fair field and 
no favors . — Silent Hoosier. 


RELIGIOUS SERVICES FOR THE 
DEAF 

There are in St. Louis a large number 
of deaf and dumb people. Many of 
them have been trained in state schools 
and have learned trades. They are en- 
gaged in many different kinds of work. 
Not a few are skilled workmen and re- 
ceive a substantial wage. They are in- 
telligent and religious folk. 

Mr. William Stafford, who for forty- 
two years has been the make-up man on 
the St. Louis Christian Advocate, has 
long desired that regular religious serv- 
ices should be held for this great group. 

Mr. Stafford’s daughter, Mrs. O. A. 
Schneider, who was educated at Central 
College for Women, while Dr. W. B. 
Palmore was editor of the Christian Ad- 
vocate, is a proficient interpreter of the 
sign language. Her residence in the city 
has given her an unusual opportunity to 
bring blessing to her parents and many 
of their class. 

The following note, taken from the 
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Christian Evangelist, gives an account of 
the inauguration of these religious serv- 
ices. We speak for this company of 
good people their appreciation. 

As a result of interest taken by Mr. 
and Mrs. Brent Williams, members of 
Union Avenue Christian Church, St. 
Louis, in a large number of deaf of their 
acquaintance, some 80 of them attended 
the Sunday evening service on March 25. 
In a conference that followed at the close 
of a social hour in the parlor, they 
decided to attend the services regularly 
on the first and third Sunday evenings 
in each month. 

Their handicap was practically over- 
come, by an interpreter in the person of 
Mrs. O. A. Schneider, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. W. Stafford, from whom she 
learned the sign language. 

Their enjoyment of the sermon by the 
pastor, George A. Campbell, was aug- 
mented by the provision made for their 
social enjoyment during which they were 
served with refreshments, the while 
carrying on an endless conversation 
among themelves and with still others 
who talked their language, and with 
some by pencil and paper. Their deli- 
berations resulting in the decision to as- 
semble twice each month at Union Ave- 
nue were enthusiastic. 

A group more appreciative of the priv- 
ileges of the sanctuary and of the 
church parlors would be hard to find. — 
St. Louis Christian Advocate. 


DEAF STUDENTS RIDE WITH 
L1NDY 

A Goodly number of the college men 
visited Bolling Aviation Field, to stare 
open-mouthed at the lithe, young form of 
Lindbergh, who is in the capital giving 
congressmen the thrill of a lifetime. 

Three ambitious sophomores decided to 
show the world that beyond the title they 
could not be outdone by any congressman, 
so they hired a plane and accompanied 
Lindy several thousand feet nearer 
Heaven. The pilot was so pleased with 
their demonstration of the practicability 
of the sign language in the air, that he 
gave them fifteen minutes more suspense 
than they contracted for. They came 
back to terra firma in good condition 
save that their pocketbooks were a little 
thinner and their heads a little bigger. — 
Gallaudet correspondent, in Deaf-Mutes’ 
Journal. 


43 DEAF PERSONS EMPLOYED 

Now comes a request from a Cleve- 
land firm asking for information about 
the sign language and finger spelling. 
The person who made the request wants 
to learn them. The reason is that the 
firm has forty-three deaf people employ- 
ed and has no way of communicating but 
by writing. • 

Such information as we had was gladly 
sent. We hope some of the deaf people 
employed will take an interest in teach- 
ing some person connected with the busi- 
ness the sign language and finger spell- 
ing. If any can talk fairly well that 
fact should be made known and the 
speech should be used. Out of forty- 
•hree there ought to be a number who 
can speak well. 


The employer is Mr. Max Badstuber 
of 7412 Halle Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 
He appears to be much interested and 
the deaf should meet him much more 
than half way. 

We hope also that in the near future 
Mr. Badstuber can join Henry Ford in 
saying that the deaf are one hundred 
per-cent in their work, attention to busi- 
ness and good behavior. 

It should always be remembered that 
no business can keep an employee whose 
services are not profitable. The study 
and effort, therefore, of every person so i 
employed should be to earn enough 
money for the business that it can pay j 
his salary and have something left for ■ 
the firm to do business on. 

If the forty-three deaf persons about 
whom the inquiry is made could know 
how much interest we have at this end 
of the line they would surely make good. 
— Ohio Chronicle. 


Deaf and dumb drivers are the j 
safest, according to the Vancouver j 
chief of police. So most of the driv- 
ers you meet are only half safe — San 
Diego Union. 
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Che British Deaf Cimes 

An illustrated magazine-newspaper 
for the Deaf 

Published every two months 

EDITED BY 
ALFRED JHANKLAND 

LEADING ORGAN OF THE DEAF 
OF THE UNITED KINGDOM 

Edited and controlled by the Deaf 
Independent, Interesting , Outspoken, 
and Honestly Impartial 

Annual subscription — single copies (pre- 
paid) 60. Those who prefer to send a 
dollar bill will be credited with twenty 
months’ subscription. 

Send a picture postcard for specimen 
copy. 

Che British Deaf times, 

26, Victoria Park Road E., Canton 

CARDIFF, ENGLAND 


Well-Seasoned 

Securities 

Shawinigan Water & Power. . 

A'A% 


Shell-Union Oil 5 % 

International Match 5% 

Central Arkansas Public 

Service 5% 

Oslo Gas & Electricity 
Works 5% 


National Dairy Products 

5 Ya% 

Dominican Republic 

North German Lloyd 6% 

I own and offer 600 shares. 

(par value $ 25 ) 
Southern California Edison 
Company 6% preferred 
stock 

at about $27 per share 
SAMUEL FRANKENHEIM 

18 West 107th St. 
Correspondent of 
LEE, HIGGINSON & CO 
since 1909 


A Message to YOU ! 

While busy in earning a liveli- 
hood for yourself and for your 
family, are you giving some 
thought to the time when your 
capacity for work will be dimin- 
ished, and when you will want 
to take things easy in old age? 
The New England Mutual (Old- 
est Chartered Life Insurance 
Company in U. S.) offers you 
the most liberal policy contract 
possible. 

No discrimination against deaf- 
mutes. No charge for medical 
examination. 

My personal service and helpful 
suggestions are offered to you. 
Disability benetfis, too, if you 
want it. 

You gain nothing by delay. For 
full information and list of pol- 
icy holders, address — 

MARCUS L. KENNER 
Special Agent 
I 200 West 1 nth St., N. Y. 



TOOLS WHICH QUALIFY STUDENTS 
— AS FUTURE SKILLED MECHANICS 



Train your Students on 
standard woodworking tools. 
These tools are used by the 
large manufacturers. 


Fay & Egan Manual Train- 
ing Equipment is used by all 
the leading Colleges and 
Schools in the country. 


No. 5 o 6 Electric Ball Bearing 
Hand Planer and Jointer 


SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF WHICH HAVE 
INSTALLED FAY & EGAN MANUAL TRAIN- 
ING EQUIPMENT 

STATE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 

Fultrn, Missouri. 

SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Talladega, Alabama. 

SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Little Rock, Arkansas. 

SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 

Colorado Springs, Colorado. 

SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Cave Springy Georgia. 

SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Jacksonville, Illinois. 

SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Portland, Maine. 

SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Flint, Michigan. 

SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Jackson, Mississippi. 

SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Trenton, New Jersey. 

SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 

Devils Lake, North Dakota. 

SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Columbus, Ohio. 

SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF / 

Newport News, Virginia. / ff 

SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Staunton, Virginia. 


No. So Electric Ball Bearing 
Band Saw 


No. 5 og Electric Ball Bearing 
Vertical Hollow Chisel Mortiser 


No. 5 oo Electric Ball Bearing 
Variety Saw 


No. 490 Electric Ball Bearing 
Single Cylinder Surfacer 


No. 400 Manual Training Lathe 
Typt D — Alternating Current 
Totally enclosed variable speed A. 
C. motor headstock and new built- 
in control 


J. A. Fay & Egan Company 


Established 1830 

2800-2900 Oakley, 

Roberston Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 

WORLD’S OLDEST AND LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF WOODWORKING MACHINERY 



Lest You 
F or get 

The SILENT WORKER has been serv- 
ing the Deaf for thirty-nine years. It 
has always improved and will continue to 
improve if the Deaf keep faith with us. 
The SILENT WORKER is in a class by 
itself ; there is nothing like it in the world 
'and its equipment is unequalled. To 
keep it going 

THE DEAF MUST 

support it wroenjEiR brains 

AND THEIR DOLLARS 

When you renew your subscription ask>4 
friend or two to subscribe also, or better 
still get as many as you can. Once a sub- 
scriber, always a subscriber. Only $2.00 
a year and if you are a Nad we pay half 
your dues, $2.50. Sepd to jf 

THE SILENT^ WORKER 
Trentorn N. J.' 
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Buff arid Blue 


a college magazine 

Published by the Undergraduates 
of 

Gallaudet College 

The only college for the Deaf 
in the world 

The Buff and Blue is a literary publication 
containing short stories, essays, and verse, contri- 
buted by students and Alumni. The Athletics, 
Alumni and the local departments and the Kappa 
Gamma Fraternity notes are of great interest to 
those following Gallaudet activities. 

- Every deaf person should be a reader of the 
Buff and.Blue. Subscription $ 1.50 a year. 


Gallaudef-Gollege 
Washington, DATS-.. 
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The Silent Worker Subscrip tion Offer 


/ 


The Advocate of EitghMKand' Speech forthe Deaf (.Rochester, N. Y.).$ 

The Alabama Messenger (Talladega, Alabama) 

The American Anna^fc'of the.*D^afj { Wash., D. C?) 2 

The American Boy jJ A ". . 2 

The Colorado Indent (Colorado Springs, Colorado) ........... . r . .... . 

The Illinois Advance (Jacksonville, IUmois) . . ... 

The Kentucky Standard (Danville, Kentucky) . , . . ■*, •. 

The Missouri Record (Fulton* Missouri)Tv» 1/ 

The Oregon Outlook (Salem/ Oregon) . / 

The Pelican (Baton Rouge, Louisiana) ....... . . ’ 

The Nebraska Journal (Omaha, Nebraska) / 

The Register ( Rome, York) * 

The School Helper (Cave Springs, Georgia). 

The Silent Worker Supplement (to New Jersey only) /. . 1 

The Virginia Guide (Stauitton, Va.) 4 . . . 1 

The Volta Review (including membership in the A. P. T. S. D.) . A . . 3 

The .Washingtonian (Vancouver, Washington) t . . . . 

The West Virginia Tablet (Romney, West Va.) 1 

We And Our Work. v ..1 x 

Life Membership in the N. A. D to 

Yearly Dues National Association of the Deaf 1 

Membership in National Association^ the Deaf 1 

Winston Simplified Dictionary . x_ 


Sclent 

Worker 

J 

50 M2. OO 
50 2.00 

OO J 2.00 
2.00 
2.0C 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2 .OO 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
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Both Saved 


50 

5 ° 

75 

00 

50 

50 

50 

50 

75 

00 

00 

00 

50 

00 

15 

00 

00 

00 

20 


$2.00 

2.00 

3 - 5 o 
3.60 
2.00 
2.00 
2.25 
2.25 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.25 
2.00 
2.25 

4 - 50 

2.00 
2.25 

3.00 

11.50 

2.50 
2.50 
2.70 


$ .50 

.50 

• 5 ° 

.40 

•50 

•50 

.50 

•75 

•50 
■50 
•50 
•50 
•50 
1 .00 

•75 

•50 

.50 

•75 
1 • *5 
•50 
.50 
•50 
■50 




(Those already life members may send $1 .50. provided letters of credit are shown.) 
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^ke Old Swimming c J£ole^ 

'i'& ■ 

O today I was weary of sitting alone, 

And I thought that I’d just take a stroll 
Down the old orchard lane to the half-hidden path 
That leads to the old swimming hole. 

So I took up my cane and set off on my way 
While dim memories flooded my soul ; 

And I trod once again down the dear winding path 
That leads to the old swimming hole. 

0 the years that have passed have destroyed the 

old dam 

And the water is weedy and shoal ; 

And a black water snake on the rock where we 
dived 

Was at home in the old swimming hole. 

1 remember we raced from that rock long ago. 
With the high, western bank as our goal; 

But the bank has caved in and a dense thicket 
prows 

To the brink of the old swimming hole. 

0 the friends of my boyhood are wrinkled and 
Rray, 

And the Reaper has taken his toll ; 

But I swam once aeain and was young for an ho.ifr, 
Today at the old swimming hole. 1 - 
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